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Strength of Wool Yarn 


By JOHN H. SKINKLE 
Department of Chemistry, Lowell Textile Institute 


In the Iso-Electrie 
Region 


HE iso-electric point of a protein may be defined 
as the pH of a solution in which wool exhibits 
electrical properties which are equally positive and 
negative. At the iso-electric point, 
the electrophoretic velocity of par- 


ranging in pH up to about pH 5.0 and with positive 

nickel ions in solutions ranging in pH down to pH 2.0. 

If we do not consider this value of 4.8, there is fairly 
good agreement as to the iso-electric 
point of wool. 


ticles of the protein is zero and most 
of its other properties such as os- 


The iso-electric point of wool, as 
determined by strength tests, is be- 
tween pH 3.2 and 3.6. This result is 
in good agreement with previous de- 


Meunier and Rey? obtained the 
minimum swelling of wool fibers as 


motic pressure, swelling, viscosity, 
solubility, and combining power are 
at a minimum value. 

Speakman! observed that combination of the wool with 
the negative ferrocyanide ion began at pH 4.8 and in- 
creased with decrease in pH. Speakman considered that 
the iso-electric point of wool was pH 4.8, but it seems 
probable that the iso-electric point is not the point of 
zero reaction but of minimum net reaction, considering 
the adsorption of ions of both charges; in fact, Harris® 
has since shown that wool with an iso-electric point of 
3.4 combines with negative ferrocyanide ions in solutions 
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terminations by other methods. 


pH 3.6 to 38. 
adsorption of acids by wool ceased 


Marston*® found the 


at about 3.4. Harris*, by electrophore- 
tic measurements obtained the iso-electric points of three 
wools at pH 3.4. 


most accurate. 


The last determination is probably the 


Since, at the iso-electric point, the swelling or solva- 
tion is a minimum, the surface of the fibers will be least 
gelatinous and slippery, so that if the yarn breaks by 
slippage of the fibers, the strength of the yarn should be 
a maximum at the iso-electric point. Also, the forces 
holding the fiber together sideways, whether primary 
valence forces due to cystine linkage or secondary valence 
forces, are under the least strain when least swollen, so 
that even if the individual fibers break, the breaking 
strength at the iso-electric point should be a maximum. 

A skein of worsted yarn was reeled off and purified 
by extraction for six hours each with petroleum ether, 
alcohol, and water in the order given. Buffer solutions 
were made up to cover the range desired; MclIlvaine’s® 
standard buffer solutions were used. The skeins were 
The 


buffer solution for 


cut in two and fourteen strands used in each test. 
yarn stand in the 


eighteen hours at 25°C + 0.1°. 


was allowed to 
At the end of eighteen 
hours, the yarns were tested while wet in a Scott single 
strand tester at 12 inches per minute and 8” gauge length. 
The pH of the solution in contact with the yarn was de- 
termined in a Hellige pH apparatus. 

The data obtained are given in Table I and are graph- 


ically shown in Figures I and II. Because of the com- 
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paratively large deviations from the mean, the probable 
errors were calculated and used in Figure II. 

The data show that the iso-electric point of the wool 
is between pH 3.2 and 3.6 and probably between pH 3.2 
and 3.4. These results are in good agreement with prev- 
ious data as given above. 
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TABLE | 
Strength Probable error 
pH —grams —grams 
2.4 472 12 
3.0 506 8 
32 520 13 
3.4 518 14 
3.6 516 9 
3.8 512 13 
4.0 506 13 


*Speakman; J. Soc. Dyers and Colourists 417, 172 (1925). 

? Meunier and Rey; J. Soc. Leather Trades, Chemists 11, 508 
(1927). 

’ Marston; Council Sci. and Ind. Res., Australia Bull. 38, 
(1928). 

*Harris; Am. Dyestuff Rept. 21, 399 (1932). 

5 Harris; Am. Dyestuff Rept. 22, 273 (1933). 

*Hodgman; “Handbook of Chemistry and Physics,” 
edition, 681. 
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Publications on Dyes 


Copies are available from the Bureau of Standards at 
Washington of a circular relating to dyes. It provides a 
list of all papers relating to dyes written by or in col- 
laboration with members of the staff of the Bureau of 
Standards, including those appearing in non-governmen- 
tal as well as in governmental publications. The papers 
are listed according to the date of publication. It starts 
from the year 1918 and continues to 1933. 


New General Releases 


The General Dyestuff Corporation has issued cards on 
the following products: 
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Fast Orange Salt RD—a new stable Diazo Salt which 
is placed on the market to complete the range of shades 
said to possess exceptional all around fastness properties. 
Combinations produced on Naptol AS, AS-OL and 
AS-RL ground in full shades produce brilliant oranges 
of reddish cast and are said to possess the same fastness 
properties as Indanthrene dyeings. 
Blue Salt FG—a new stable 
pound representing an extremely valuable addition to the 
General range of Blues. In conjunction with Naptol 
AS-BS and AS-E it is said to surpass in brilliancy of 
shade and fastness to light all previous Naptol Blue 
combinations on the market. 


V ariamine Diazo com- 


Rapidasol Black B—a new product for printing, which 
like Rapidazol Blue IB is said to develop to a fast shade 
in rapid ageing. It does not require acid treatment like 
the Rapidogen or Rapid Fast Colors. 

Celliton Fast Black GN Powder—said to represent a 
considerable improvement over the old “G” brand. It is 
also said to dye more level, exhaust well at lower tem- 
perature and not change under artificial light. 

Solid Shades on Wool Acetate Silk Crepe Material— 
showing a number of fashionable shades for ladies dress 
goods «dyed in uniform shades from a neutral Glauber’s 
salt or soap Glauber’s salt bath with combinations of 
neutral dyeing acid colors and Celliton Fast colors. 

Indanthrene Dyestuffs on Rayon Hanks—a revised 
edition of the pattern card I.G. 33 giving a complete illus- 
tration of the general assortment of Indanthrenes. 





Presentation of Perkin Medal 

The Perkin Medal of the Society of Chemical Industry 
will be presented to Professor Colin G. Fink of Columbia 
University at a meeting to be held on January 5, 1934 
at 7:30 P. M. at The Chemists’ Club, 52 East 41st Street, 
New York City. This meeting will be held jointly with 
other chemical societies in New York. Professor Harold 
Hibbert of McGill University will give a short talk on 
the subject of the Medalist and his accomplishments and 
Prof, Marston T. Bogert of Columbia University will 
make the presentation. Dr. Fink will present an address 
entitled “Chemistry and Art.” <A dinner preceding the 
meeting will be held at The Chemists’ Club at 6 o’clock. 
All interested are invited to attend the meeting, 
not members of one of the cooperating societies. 


even if 


Interesting Booth 


Considerable interest was shown in the booth of the 
Virginia Smelting Co. at the Chemical Exposition. Much 
attention was attracted by the motion pictures which were 
exhibited. These films illustrated the care and detail 
which attend the manufacture of Esotoo and also showed 
the actual application of this sulfur dioxide product in 
mill use. 
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the art of milling (felting) wool materials 


so they become denser and acquire increased 


been suspected that the crimps in wool fibers might well 


underlie the process of milling. It is not difficult to ex- 


warmth and a higher strength, has 
reached a high state of perfection. 
The man in the mill has mastered his 
craft. But it can scarcely be said 
that the scientist has been equally 
successful; he has not yet succeeded 
in discovering the physical-chemical 
principles which underlie the process 
of milling. A comparatively large 
number of investigations have been 





Milling is an important operation 


in the processing of woolen and 
knitted wool materials in so far as 
it is widely carried out for the pur- 
pose of modifying their properties of 
handle, appearance and usability. In 
the following article milling practice 
is discussed with particular reference 
to the influence exerted by such fiber 
properties as length, fineness, scali- 
ness, crimp, and elasticity; the opti- 
mum milling conditions are indicated. 
Modern milling theories are described. 


plain milling largely by reference to 
the crimps but this will be dealt with 
later. 

A third theory of the milling proc- 
esses suggests that the interlocking 
of the wool fibers may be largely 
brought about by the gelatinous char- 
acter which they assume when im- 
mersed in an aqueous liquor which 


causes swelling. Probably the con- 


siderable swelling which does occur 
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carried out, but, as yet, no commonly 
accepted theory has been put forward. Yet a complete 
understanding of the behavior of wool in the milling 
process would undoubtedly assist the processing of wool 
in directions other than milling, and for this reason it is 
considered opportune to bring together here the main 
facts which have been elucidated in connection with felt- 
ing and milling. 

In sharp contrast to the felting behavior of wool is 
the fact that other fibers such as cotton and rayon do 
not mill. So far as is at present known there is no sim- 
ple method for causing a cotton fabric to become more 


when a wool fiber is immersed in a warm soap or dilute 
acid liquor plays a part in the milling but it is difficult 
to believe that the fibers become sufficiently gelatinous to 
stick together. 

Before discussing these theories further it will be useful 
to note a few facts concerned with the milling process. 
Firstly, it has been generally observed that the finer qual- 
ities of wool mill better than the coarser types, and to 
this must be added the fact that the finer fibers usually 
have more scales and crimps than the coarse fibers. Then 
comes the fact that real silk, although a nitrogeneous fiber 
and therefore similar in composition to wool, is free from 


et, compact without the use of chemicals which cause shrink- 
th age. Thus in dealing with this distinctive property of ¢™™pPs and scales and has no felting properties. EExamina- 
id wool, it is but natural that attention has been drawn to tion of the surface of a felted wool fabric reveals the tact 
as the fact that wool is composed of a nitrogeneous sub- that it is always the root ends of projecting fibers which 
ies - . . are embedded in the fabric; it is the fiber tips which pro- 
nd stance (keratin) and that each fiber is covered with . . = , at eae ee ; i 
ill ; } , ject freely. Within the fabric the individual wool fibers ap- 
overlapping scales in much the same manner as is a fish. : . . ee 
»SS : ; pear under microscopical examination, to be crossed and 
ne , In fact, the old-time explanation of the milling properties entangled with each other, and there is little evidence of 
a of wool is that the drawing of the fibers together during interlocking of the scales. Schofield (“Cloth Finishing,” 
if the milling process is due solely to interlocking of these 1927) has drawn attention to the fact that on a wool fiber 
° : . i * na > <6 2c en eealixy $7131 E7 —_ C7 r E _ 
projecting scales. Somehow or other it is difficult to the scales rarely project beyond 3 to 4% of the fiber 
: : mics : diameter, and that in the finest merino wools such a 
reject this theory; it is very plausible until very carefully ec om . . 
‘ned Y : ‘ bi “projection is less than 1/2000th of an inch. 
examined, et many tacts are now known which sugges “yy: : es ¢ 
' , ” TCR SEEN As regards the milling process itself, it has been found 
that the interlocking scale theory is only partially true. that while wool mills in water alone (preferably at about 
he It must not be overlooked that each wool fiber has a 40° C.) it mills much more rapidly and completely in 
ch wavy character; each wave is frequently referred to as Slightly acid or alkaline liquors. On the large scale, soap 
Te a crimp. Very fine wools have up to 30 crimps per inch liquors are generally employed, but there is evidence that 
ail 2 : acid milling liquors find considerable favor. Wool may 
| yut this number steadily decreases as the wool becomes ; a j : . . 
ed ; i i be milled “in the grease” by using an alkaline liquor, it 
. coarser, so that the lower quality wools sometimes have . . 3 a . 
in ’ juality wools sometimes have  peing obvious that in this process a certain amount of 


as few a 6 crimps per inch. Just as twisted lengths of 


soap is formed by saponification of the grease. 
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The pH of the milling liquor is found to have a con- 
siderable influence on the ease with which a wool material 
felts. 
process in which wool fibers tend to lose their scales) wool 
mills only with difficulty, and that if the chlorination is 


Also it may be noted that after chlorination (a 


sufficiently severe nearly all of the scales are removed 
and the wool does not mill at all. Finally it is a known 
fact that if wool fibers are jostled together each fiber 
tends to move in the direction of its root end. The pres- 
ence of the scales obviously contributes to this uni- 
directional freedom of movement, and it must play an 


important part in milling operations. 


Having outlined some of the main facts which have 
heen observed in connection with the milling process it 
will be useful to consider somewhat in detail the follow- 
ing properties of a wool fiber which may influence milling 
and indicate the extent to which various investigations 
have shown these properties to be influential during mill- 
ing. After that it will be possible to state the milling 
theory which is in most accord with present-day knowl- 
edge. 

The following properties of wool deserve considera- 
tion in connection with milling : 

1. Fiber dimensions and form: 

(a) Fiber length. 
(b) Fiber diameter. 
(c) Fiber crimp. 


2. Scaliness, 
3. Elasticity. 
4+. Swelling in aqueous liquors. 


1. Fiber Dimensions and Form 
The dimensions and form of a wool fiber are usually in- 
timately connected so that it is somewhat difficult to 
ascertain exactly their separate effects. Thus a fine fiber 
is usually comparatively short, while coarseness is asso- 
ciated with long fibers. In much the same manner, fine 
fibers are more scaly than coarse ones, and crimps are 
usually more numerous in the finer fibers. The follow- 
ing data (“Structure of the Wool Fiber,” 

of interest in this connection: 


Type of Wool Diam. of Fiber 


Bowman) are 


Scales per Inch 


East Indian ....... 0.00143 inch 1000 
PMCID esa. a:is, bin asecs 0.00091 1000 
Southdown ..:.... 0.00080 1500 
NEGEINO: cq kcsciccjete 0.00055 2000 
PENNER’ iis casa ksh 0.00050 2200 
Type of Wool Diam. of Fiber Crimps per Inch 
English Merino 0.00064 inch 30-34 
Southdown ....... 0.00078 13-18 
Southdown ....... 0.00100 11-16 
2 ea ears seer 0.00120 7-11 
PCOM. a oiecess 5 stad 0.00154 3-5 
Northumberland 0.00172 24 


The effect of fiber length in milling has been investi- 
gated by Speakman, Stott, and Chang (J. Text. Inst., 


1933, 24, 274). A Wensleydale top of wool having an 
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average fiber length of 13.1 cms. was selected, one part 
being cut by hand to a shorter fiber length of 5.5 cms. 
The top of long fiber 
wool was then made into 1/4.6’s yarn having five turns per 
inch, while the top of short fiber wool was made int 
yarns having the same count but with 4.8 and 7.3 turns 
per inch. These three yarns were then woven into similar 


and again converted into a top. 


fabrics which were milled together in the fulling stocks 
and the rates of shrinkage noted. In this manner the 


following results were obtained: 


Shrinkage 


Count Twist in Area in 
Wool of Yarns (Turns/Inch) 4 Hours Milling 
Long fiber length. 1/4.60 5.0 13.4% 
Short fiber length. 1/4.75 4.8 7.6 
Short fiber length. 1/4.78 7.3 5.3 


A long fiber length thus favors milling, and Speakman 
notes that it is probably the long fiber length of a coarse 
Wensleydale wool which, in spite of its inferior scaliness, 
gives it superior milling properties to the shorter and more 
scaly Southdown wools. 

No direct evidence appears to be available with regard 
to the direct influence of crimp on milling, but it would 
seem likely that the greater the amount of crimp the more 
susceptible will be the wool to milling. 


2. Scaliness 

In spite of the tendency of modern technologists to 
abandon the interlocking of scales as the prime cause of 
milling, it is almost impossible to explain milling without 
reference to scaliness of a wool fiber. Scales have the 
effect of increasing the friction between wool fibers when 
rubbed together with their scales pointing in opposite di- 
rections, and this must influence the direction in which 
wool fibers move relatively to each other when jostled 
together. As a result of this friction difference, accord- 
ing as to whether the scales of adjacent fibers are point- 
ing the same or in opposite directions, wool fibers tend 
Thus under 
the influence of milling conditions a wool material will 
tend to shrink. 


to move in the direction of the root ends. 


On the sheep’s back there is little or no tendency for the 
wool fibers to mill together although exposed to conditions 
resembling those which exist in milling processes. It 
would therefore appear that milling does not occur when 
the wool fibers are aligned so that their scales point in 
Mill- 


ing appears to proceed always from the root end of the 


the same direction while the root ends are not free. 


wool fiber, and it is useful to note an experiment carried 
out by Fiske (Textile World, 1919, July, 26th) on locks 
of wool carefully cut from the fleece and scoured so that 
the fibers were not disarranged. Two locks of wool were 
material and 
wrapped together in cotton fabric; two further locks cut 
The two 
bundles were then milled and afterwards examined, it 
being found that the root ends of the fibers were felted 
together but not the tip ends. 


(Continued on page 27) 


cut from the root end of this scoured 


from the tip end were similarly wrapped. 
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Annual Meeting 


December Meeting, New York Section 


HE Annual Meeting of the parent body of the Asso- 
ciation was held jointly with the regular monthly 
meeting of the New York Section of the Association 
Friday evening, December 8, 1933, at eight-fifteen o'clock, 
at the Chemists’ Club, 52 East 41st Street, New York 
City, Henry F. Herrmann, Chairman of the New York 


Section, presiding. 


Chairman Herrmann: Mr. 


the American Association, our Guests of Honor, and 


President and Officers of 


Fellow Members: It gives me very great pleasure to an- 
nounce the opening of this meeting which takes the place 
both of the Annual Meeting, which would ordinarily have 
been held at this time, as well as the regular November 
meeting of the New York Section which has been post- 


poned until this date. 


In the interest of economy of time, it is our plan to 
omit the ordinary routine business which would ordinarily 
he conducted by the New York Section. We will there- 


fore dispense with the reading of the minutes as well as 


committee reports and we will proceed immediately to 
the technical portion of our program. 

As you know, gentlemen, the Metropolitan District 
which includes a radius of about thirty miles around New 
York constitutes the silk capital of the United States. In 
greeting our distinguished visitors from out of town, from 
up East and down South, it seemed only fitting to us that 
the subject selected for discussion on this occasion should 
be one that is closest to our hearts. In casting about for 
someone to handle this subject as we would like to have 
it handled we were favored by having an entree to the 
very top ranks and the speaker we have with us tonight 
comes to us, I am sure, prepared to tell us whatever 
policy permits him to on this very important subject. 

I take great pleasure in introducing to you Mr. Paolino 
Gerli. You will find his connections in your program. 
He is the Vice-President of E. Gerli & Co., Inc. He was 
formerly President of the Silk Association and is today 
He 
has just returned from Europe where he attended some 


the President of the International Silk Guild, Inc. 


conferences on the subject closest to his heart and which, 
for this evening anyway, constitutes our main interest. 
Gentlemen, it gives me great pleasure and I take great 


honor in presenting to you Mr. Gerli. 


( Applause. ) 
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The Promotion of Silk 


By PAOLINO GERLI 
President, International Silk Guild, Inc. 


R. CHAIRMAN, 


Members and Guests: 


Officers of 
Indeed I] 

great honor to have been called upon to address 
you this evening upon the subject which your Chairman 
referred to, a subject which is, as he quite correctly stated, 


the Institute, 
consider it a 


very close to my heart because of my family tradition 
and upbringing, you might say, almost from childhood. 
With me, it has gotten beyond the point of being a 
matter of defending something for profit or rather with 
the thought that its defense might lead to profit. It is 
sentimental to a great extent, I wish to assure you. 


I must tell you very frankly that I have just returned 
from Europe and that this engagement was made for me 
while I was absent and I only found out about it after 
the engagement had definitely been made. As a matter 
of fact I was quite apprehensive because the indications 
were so terrifying but I consoled myself at first in«the 
belief that a misprint had occurred and eventually, when 
I learned that that was not the case, I rushed into a little 
conference with myself to see where I could possibly fit 
in. Then, when I did find out who you were—that in 
actuality you were the partners of the raw silk man and 
had been for ever so long—I felt very much pleased and 
decidedly happy. When I say “partners,” I say so ad- 
visedly because the Lord knows we have been selling 
what you have been making for a long time. Rather, we 
have been selling what you have been putting into what 
we make for a long time, as the thing that we make 
unprofitable at certain times 
because silk as you know at times has been pretty valu- 
able. It isn’t today and has not been for a couple of 
years but at one time it was extremely valuable. It suf- 
fices to remind you that in 1920 we were up to eighteen 
dollars a pound. Just think of it! Is there anything as 
costly today—outside of gold, I mean? 


(laughter), and not entirely 


It was a mighty fortunate thing at the time that you 
folks stepped into the picture to help us out. Otherwise, 
I don’t know who would have been able to use silk. So 
we owe to dyers and printers a great debt of gratitude. 
At least, we owe it to you up to the point where the 


2 


In Relation to 
Chemistry. Dyeing 
and Finishing* 


pressure of your clients got you off the right track and you 
allowed yourselves to be swayed into the belief that what 
you were contributing to our industry was really the 
product of the metal market, and the Lord knows it was 
not, as some of our good friends here have been telling 
me for a long time and most likely have been telling you 
also. 

However, the fact remains that you have made—l 
mean this seriously now—real contributions to the devel- 
opment of the silk industry in this country and I doubt 
that it could have developed as much as it did had it not 
been for your help. 

However, gentlemen, you are a bit fickle, too. Wrapped 
up in your problems, wrapped up in your science, you 
apply your real scientific viewpoint to things and when a 
problem presents itself you just seem not to care—and I 
don't blame you for it; I think it is quite proper—what 
you are trying to foster or help along, 





It so happens that you have done some mighty marvel- 
(Laughter.) We don't 
We admire you for what you have 
Lord forbid, however, that your knowledge, your 
skill, and your science should go any farther in that direc- 
tion. (Laughter.) 

I repeat that, sentimentally, I am a silk man. 


ous things for somebody else. 
blame you for it. 
done. 


I was 
born into the industry and have been reared in it you 
might say from infancy. You know in Italy they send 
us out with wet nurses shortly after we are born and I 
have been told that I played in the barnyard with pigs 
and fowl and also with the silkworm which as you know 
is raised in those surroundings. 

So that, because of this training, through these con- 
nections, and perhaps because of the interest which it has 
been my good fortune to take in the development of this 
industry in the last twenty-eight years, I have sort of 
a decided silk mind which cannot conceive of 
anything else in so far as main interest is concerned but 
is still fair enough to recognize worth and beauty in other 
things. 


acquired 


*Presented at N. Y. Meeting, Dec. 8, 1933. 
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Gentlemen, the great effort which we are trying to make 
and the progress and program which will be shortly an- 
nounced to the trade is tied up with the comparatively 
recent formation of the International Silk Guild. The 
International Silk Guild was formed because we felt that 
the time had come—if any thing I might say it has been 
long delayed, but definitely the time has come now—when 
we could not delay any further the work which in Europe 
they call “propaganda.” We hate to use that word here 
because somehow or other propaganda seems to be tied 
up with politics and things which have left a bad taste 
in the mouth and in the minds of people. 

It is a promotional effort which we intend to make. It 
is not so much the bringing back of the predominance 
of our fiber in the field of textiles and in the field of style, 
as it is an effort to take advantage of an innate feeling, 
of an innate consciousness which I find widespread 
throughout the world in favor of silk in the minds of 
people in general. 

This exist and I say that it exists 
throughout the world because I have traveled throughout 
the world and I have made it my business to talk to peo- 
ple not only in the silk business and all its related 
branches, but to people outside of the business entirely, 
people in just plain, everyday, human society, 

Siik is not something new to people. 


feeling does 


They needn’t be 
in the business, they needn’t know the chemical composi- 
tion of silk or the factors that go into the production of 
silk. They know that silk is something that they heard 
their mother, their grandmother, or their aunt, or some- 
one else in the family describe as being something of 
beauty and something desirable, something to crave for, 
something to desire, and something to acquire. We un- 
questionably have that great advantage and it is that par- 
ticular feeling that we want to exploit, if I may use the 
word, and bring out in the consciousness of the people. 

The fact that it does exist should not be held against 
us. After all, there are mighty few things that have the 
history and the background of silk. In one sense it is 
the very ancestry of silk that has brought about—I won’t 
say its downfall by any means—I would say its relegation 
to a corner, because of the marvelous advances of the 
new fibers which have come upon the market in the last 
few years. 

I attended the Silk Conference in Paris with the idea 
of seeing what our European friends had done and in- 
tended to do, with the idea of seeing where we could fit 
into their picture, where we could cooperate with them, 
and how we could make this effort an international and 
world-wide one. There is no question that our French 
friends have a decided flair for matters of this character. 
We do recognize them, and rightly so, for their savoir- 
faire, for their taste, and for their art. 
native to them. 


It seems to be 
I was amazed really to find that they 
had gone pretty much on the way in the type of cam- 


paign that we might readily adopt, ourselves, in this coun- 
try as the main purpose of the International Silk Guild. 

We fully realize that any effort at promotion of silk 
would be entirely futile and would miss its mark if it were 
to be only along the generally accepted lines of publicity 
in magazines and newspapers, the radio, etc. We realize 
that there are things within the industry which must be 
set right first before we can even proceed to any other 
effort. 

Because of this ancestry of silk, which I referred to, 
we have sort of lulled ourselves into a feeling of security 
which I have just told you has been in a sense our very 
weakness and we have allowed things to creep into the 
trade which have been extremely detrimental. We have 
allowed things to creep into the trade which, it has been 
pointed out to us time and again, have created disfavor 
in the eye of the converter, in the eye of the cutter, the 
dressmaker, the retailer, and finally the public, which have 
created a dislike even among you who are possibly our 
best friends, 

Is it cupidity or it is the force of circumstances? I am 
not here to judge but the fact is that in the handling of 
silk we have allowed ourselves to manipulate it in a man- 
ner which detracted from what it is and what it should 
stand for. 

It will therefore be one of our first efforts to bring 
back to our people the sense of responsibility which they 
have to the trade with which they are connected and which 
they must of necessity, if they wish to be successful, them- 
selves, convey to the ultimate consumer. 

One of our first efforts and one that we will pursue 
very actively and quite directly will be the establishment 
of a definite trademark for silk with a definite interpreta- 
tion as to what silk is and what shall be called silk, going 
to the extent of trying to have it incorporated into the 
laws of the country. That, however, being a rather slow 
and lengthy process we will try to hasten it along by a 
self-imposed law, the adoption of which we will try to 
force by every means upon the trade. 

I am using rather decisive language in this respect but 
I feel that we have come to the point where that is what 
we must do. History has shown us in the last few years, 
in many, many different ways—morally, politically, and 
otherwise—that things may get to a point where you just 
have to take the law into your own hands, and that is 
the point we have reached in the silk business. 


In the establishment of this trademark with the defini- 
tions which we will also establish, we hope to have the 
cooperation of your Society. I have reference to the 
weighting limits, and to the description of what is a pure 
dye article. 

Europe in that respect is further advanced than we 
are. Italy definitely passed a law a year and a half ago 
in connection with this particular point, settling limits for 
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the weighting of silk, establishing what may be called silk 
and what can only be called silk, with a definition on the 
article itself as to what the adulteration is. In France 
they are now proposing, and the bill will be introduced in 
the present Chamber of Deputies, for somewhat the same 
definition. We will work along the same lines here but 
as I say here we can go a little faster than they have in 
that respect in that we will try not to wait for the law 
but we will try to make it self-imposed. In other words, 
we are going to try to shame our manufacturers into 
doing the right thing. If you will just help along by 
refusing to go beyond the limits which as I say we will 
try to establish in consultation with you, it will be so 
much gained for us, and I honestly believe it will be so 
much gained also for the industry which you represent. 

In this connection, I feel that one of the things that 
our Guild will have to do, and do with the greatest of 
pleasure, if you will permit us, Mr, President, is to estab- 
lish one or more fellowships within your institution for 
the study of dyeing and finishing as applied to silk, for 
the enhancing and beautifying of our article, for the 
making of this article more wearable, if possible, more 
presentable, and therefore more desirable. (Applause. ) 

I was pleased this evening to be introduced to men 
whom I knew by name and who represent the field of 
retailing. Their efforts stand out as a decided contribu- 
tion. The work of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, whose work I have followed, both as President 
of the Silk 
silk, and because of the fact that they have often come 


Association and because of my interest in 
to us with their problems, on which we have not been 
able to help so far but on which we will certainly try to 
help from now on, is of an outstanding character and of 
I know that they have worked with 
And I know that in so far 


tremendous help. 
you and collaborated with you. 
as you are concerned I can’t imagine—I will put it this 
way—that you would want to do anything else but co- 
operate with them and listen to what they have to say 
because, after all, they bring back to you the voice of the 
public, the final consumer, and they know just how far 
you can go—and it is a darn good measurement to have. 
While they may perhaps not know all that can be done 
or all that cannot be done, nevertheless it certainly would 
pay us and I think it would pay you to listen mighty care- 
fully to what they have to say. 

As far as our Guild is concerned, I know that we will 
welcome any contribution of that character that they can 
make and I had the pleasure of so telling the officers of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association today. 

I hope you will believe in the sincerity which we want 





to bring to our problem—and that is a selfish interest— 
and the sincerity, which I hope to leave with you, as to 
my own feelings and the feelings of my associates in the 
Silk Guild, that we would be grateful to you for whatever 
contribution you can make to us. 
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But as against that you 


will find in us ready cooperators, the type of partners that 
I alluded to before somewhat jokingly, but nevertheless 
seriously, and I hope and trust that your very prosperity, 
the enhancement of your reputation, and of your Asso- 
ciation will perhaps reflect in a small way the little grain 
of help that we may possibly bring to it. 

I thank you very much for the opportunity, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen of this Association, of appearing be- 
fore you. I am very proud to have been here. I hope 
you will pardon my poor efforts but that you will believe 
they are very sincere. I trust you will believe in the very 
sincere feeling which I carry in my own heart and that 
some results will be had from this effort which we have 
set ourselves to accomplish for silk. 

Discussion 

Chairman Herrmann: Mr. Gerli, I am sure that the 


members of this Association agree with me that nothing 


( Applause. ) 


is as eloquent as a heart which is full of a subject, and 
a tongue which is sincere, and we sincerely appreciate 
your presentation of a subject that is so close to you and 
which we feel is also close to us, not only in a personal 
sense but also in a business sense. We deeply appreciate 
your coming here and thank you for this message. We 
wish you godspeed not only personally but for the ven- 
ture on which you have embarked. 

Our President has signified his desire to thank you 
And 


for those of our members and friends with whom the next 


personally and to answer some of your remarks. 


speaker is not personally acquainted, it gives me the great- 
est honor and pleasure to present to you Dr. Rose, our 
National President. (The members arose and applauded. ) 

President Rose: Mr, Chairman, Mr. Gerli, and Gentle- 
men: I have never heard a presentation that seemed to me 
He 


has taken us into his confidence and has asked us to show 


so much a challenge as this address of Mr. Gerli’s. 


him that we are what we profess to be—those who know 
more about textile fibers than anybody else. 

I want to assure him in the name of the Association 
that he has not asked us to embark on this crusade in 
vain and that the resourcefulness of every member of the 
Association that can be called into play to help the Inter- 
national Guild to solve their very serious problems will 
be available and will be made active on behalf of this 
movement, 

Gentlemen, let me remind you that silk, after all, does 
really stand apart. It stands in a class entirely by itself. 
Even the manner in which Nature uses this fiber sets it 
apart from the others. 

Cotton is nothing but a parachute to carry the seed 
some distance from the place where the parent plant has 
produced it. Wool is nothing but an overcoat to keep 
sut when it 
comes to the shroud of the living moth, one of the most 
beautiful things in Nature, Nature has chosen silk. And 
I think that if we will look into the history of silk as a 


the sheep from getting unpleasantly chilly. 
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natural product we will dimly feel the potentialities that 
the human race has not yet realized in this fiber. 

Silk is very closely akin to the skeletal matter of the 
insect, the chitin, which is so extraordinarily flexible, so 
beautiful a product, that an insect when it casts its skin 
moves out and leaves a perfect image of itself, moving 
out every little piece, every little part; a plastic such as 
we have not yet equalled. 

I don’t know whether any of you as boys were inter- 
ested in collecting insects. I was and I am very glad I 
was. I remember one of the scenes which I witnessed 
that impressed me perhaps more than any other. It 
brings home to one the poetry of the possibilities in a 
tissue. 

Have you ever seen the nymph of the dragon-fly, the 
dull, drab, blind-eyed creature with foolish little wing 
cases that don’t expand, with an ugly jaw that is very 
effective in catching prey but is not a thing of beauty, feel 
the impulse that leads it to find new uses for what is 
within its body, the impulse that leads it from the water 
up the straw that supports it into the air? Have you seen 
it rest, perfectly still, and wait for the transformation that 
is to come? Have you seen the skin split and seen a soft, 
poor thing but, even as it emerges, a thing that glitters 
come from that shell? And then have you watched it as, 
little by little, the small traces of wings have spread, have 
grown larger, have shown the beautiful veining that is on 
them, that gives the insect its name, the nerve wing? 
And have you seen those wings stiffen until suddenly 
when the time was ripe, the insect dropped into the air 
and floated on the glistening silk that before was merely 
a product hidden in the nymph? 

[ should like to feel that we may help silk to realize 
its place as the wings of art in making what is beautiful 
available to the human race, and in that spirit I pledge 
you, Mr. Gerli, our support. (Applause.) 

Chairman Herrmann: Gentlemen, we have quite a pro- 
gram before us and for that reason we are going to dis- 
pense with all formalities and with all routine business, as 
[ said before, and having presented Mr. Gerli as our 
speaker of the evening and with this very inspiring ac- 
knowledgment by our President, I declare the session of 
the New York Section for this occasion closed. 

[ now take pleasure in turning the meeting over to our 
National President for the conduct of the Annual Meet- 
ing of this Association. 

. .. Dr. Rose assumed the Chair . 

ANNUAL MEETING REPORTS 

President Rose: As you know, gentlemen, this year the 
Annual Meeting which the Constitution requires us to 
hold at this time has been divorced from the usual techni- 
cal program which we have had in the past, the technical 
program having been arranged for at the Chicago Conven- 
tion. We have then before us essentially a business meet- 
ing, and no more than a business meeting. 





The first order of business is the Secretary’s Report 
and the Treasurer’s report and I would ask our Secretary 
to present his. 


. Secretary Graves presented his prepared report .. . 


Secretary’s Report 
November 1, 1932, to November 1, 1933 


Since 1932, the Council and Research 

Committee have each had eight meetings as follows: 
Nov. 4, 1932, at the Chemists’ Club, New York, N. Y. 
Dec. 2, 


1932, at the King Cotton Hotel, Greensboro, 
N.C. 


Jan. 27, 1933, at the Chemists’ Club, New York, N. Y. 
Mar. 31, 1933, at the 
ton, D.C. 
April 28, 1933, at the Chemists’ Club, New York, N, Y. 
June 23, 1933, at the Engineers’ Club, Boston, Mass. 
Sept. 8, 1933, at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 
Oct. 27, 1933, at the Engineers’ Club, 
Members were elected as follows: 


November 1, 


3ureau of Standards, Washing- 


3oston, Mass. 


PEL fede dincebaldes caer 92 
SS 6a ewan ake eee 26 
DE. Q6icidarrihaeeredaae 22 
PE a edna eedee teeaden 25 
casa Raeeecinwcrnes 2 

167 


or 38 more than the previous year. 
There were the following suspensions because of non- 
payment of dues: 








Ri sicukuee Seven 116 
SE eG deeds vane seas 24 
RNIN Oa hdc Ohne hc eed eaten ae 19 
PE 606 8ST eeas sees 9 
RII kicked ecneeundnduds 2 

170 

or 13 more than the previous year. 
Resignations were as follows: 

WG. Saale asses aeaeaes 12 
PU Krdcbeen baeekeneed wean 4 
MIRE co ve eae ene wea 1 
PRISE, os ion socks sheets ek asa 5 
REE ne beaeiwedn sane ss 1 

23 


or 12 more than the previous year. 
The membership at present is made up as follows: 





ME) Rie Sadensid wks nee dale 1,011 
DN idk Cote a tae haes 107 
PORN EEMIR is lscons ca si crnicssts bus eee s 36 
GE 6 es eekcakoanad es 77 
EE. -sckrnimivirrceeetaks 28 

1,259 
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During the year two new classes of membership were 
formed. These are known as Life membership and Sus- 
taining membership. 

Several changes have been made to the Constitution. 

The Research Program was continued by our three 
Research Associates and with the aid of an additional 
grant from the Textile Foundation, the Committee was 
able to secure the services of a fourth Research Associate. 

It is with deep regret that I find it necessary to retire 
from the position of Secretary. It has been a great 
pleasure to work with the Council and Research Com- 
mittee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. NEWTON GRAVEs, 
Secretary 


President Rose: Gentlemen, you have heard the report 
of the Secretary. In presenting it to you, I can only say 
that we owe our Secretary a debt of gratitude for the 
very painstaking way in which he has attended to the 
duties which have taken up a great deal of his own per- 
sonal time and into which he has put a great deal of 
effort in more ways than you would suspect. The Secre- 
tary’s position is always one that is most necessary and 
most exacting. 

What is your pleasure with this report? 

... Upon motion duly made and seconded it was voted 


that the report be accepted as read... . 
President Rose: We will now have the Treasurer’s 
report, please. 


. . . The report of the Treasurer was presented . . . 


Treasurer’s Report 
October 31, 1933 
GENERAL FUND 
Cash on hand last Report—October 27, 1933.. $7,365.25 
Receipts—October 27, 1933, to October 31, 1933 


Expenditures—October 27, 1933, to October 31, 


1933 $128.86 


OS SOOO O01. SHBDHTME COREE BMOBDOHOCCEO BOC OBS 


Balance—-Oetober: $1, 1983 \. ois6iciiececc dev iseaie $7,396.62 





RESEARCH FUND 
Cash on hand last Report—October 27, 1933. . 
Receipts—October 27, 1933, to October 31, 1933 


Expenditures—October 27, 1933, to October 31, 


1933 $902.77 


6°66): 66 O86 86 OO. 2 8 EO 6 O'R 6 66 6 0:616\6-6 6.0 B10 


Batance—Olctober 31, 1933... ccc cacceoes 
6 


$1,617.98 
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BANK BALANCE 

OctTosBerR 31, 1933 
Ripert E MAM. (cc clk < csiahaus Hakone calcite es eican $7,396.62 
1,617.98 


EE oops. pews eabegigandewads 

$9,014.60 
First National Bank—Savings Account...... $6,536.43 
First National Bank—Checking Account (Oc- 
BARE: StateINGNE) ssi. sesc dees sees 


Less—Outstanding Checks: 


3,509.56 


tober 


Voucher No. 464. «0... .....5 $150.00 
Veucher No 465... ....<5 +0 233.34 
Voucher No: 4660. .....0 66660 250.00 
Voneher No. 467 ......66..2: 175.00 
Vouener No, 466)... .66.05 sc 5.45 
Voucher No: 469%............ 5. 88.98 
Voucher No. 470. <........5. 84.12 
WVowener NOAA. os ccs esas 5:50 
Wieucner PO. 472 iin ei cicicnse« 39.00 


$1,031.39 


$9,014.60 
Statement of Cash Position: 
General Research Total 
Cash on Hand— 
November 1, 1932.. 
Cash on Hand— 
November 1, 1933.. 7,396.62 1,617.98 
Respectfully submitted, 
W. R. Moornovuse, 
Treasurer 


$6,397.20 $2,102.82 $8,499.02 


9,014.60 


President Rose: Gentlemen, we have heard the report 
of the Treasurer. 

I think you will all agree that for what we do we 
expend really very little. That is the only comment that 
I make upon this report. Any other association of which 
I know asks its members to contribute more heavily than 
does this for anything like the same amount of output and 
I think that we have shown very considerable wisdom 
in doing one thing that saves us a great deal of money, 
and that is in continuing to make our proceedings a part 
of the Dyesturr Reporter. The cost of a journal, if we 
were to endeavor to carry it alone, would force us at once 
to raise our dues or to curtail our research so seriously 
that our research program would be insignificant. 


In this connection, I want to ask you here to do all 
that you can to bring the membership to an understanding 
that the very lifeblood of the Association is research, that 
we are always judged by our contribution in that field. 
We are very fortunate in being able to make our money 
go a great way because we are able to oversee, in a sense, 
research that is paid for by the Textile Foundation. But 
that does not take from us the duty of carrying on a 
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certain amount of research ourselves as evidence of life 
on our own part. It was because of this that the Council 
brought up the sustaining membership, which the Asso- 
ciation passed upon, and that sustaining membership is 
no mere gesture. It as absolutely essential that a con- 
siderable number of our members should feel that they 
are justified in supporting the research program, if we 
are not to find that our reserves are eaten into very 
seriously. 

You just heard Mr. Moorehouse state that the forecast 
was for a deficit of over two thousand dollars, which 
was avoided merely by the fact that we didn’t spend some 
money that should have been spent. Next year we face 
more of a deficit than ever. 

In that connection, I want you all as members of the 
Association to feel perfectly free to do all that you can 
to make the Research Committee responsive to what you 
feel the Association had best carry out in the way of re- 
search. Research is such an enormous field, it is such an 
extensive field, that there are many ways of doing it and 
we, of course, being human, can only do what we can 
to the best of our judgment. At present, if anything, 
there is too much reliance placed upon the few men 
who have its direction in hand though the membership 
at large is inclined to criticize the expenditure without 
realizing precisely what return they get on it. 

I should like you to be very frank in such criticisms 
but I should like you to make them only after you have 
taken the trouble to see what that research means. 

I think we can congratulate the Association on the fact 
that the treasury is in such a good position. Every other 
learned society of which I know is in a very much worse 
position than this and I certainly hope that by our own 
efforts we will not find that next year we are relatively 
in a poorer position. 

Are there any further comments on the report of the 
Treasurer ? 

. ., Upon motion duly made and seconded, it was voted 
that the report of the Treasurer be accepted... 

President Rose: We come now to the election of 
officers and I have asked Mr. Zillessen and Mr. Lawson 
to act as tellers. They have counted the votes and the 
results are in the hands of the Secretary who will now 
read them to us. 


Election Results 


For President—Robert E. Rose............ 308 votes 
For Vice-President—Alex Morrison........ 306 votes 
ct. WE, Wien anc cas eseeunsnoe nue 303 votes 
EeahGsd SOPSORGEE kiko sah adics coun sauins 1 vote 
Be Bae aid aa ns sds we Bib eae area ieee 1 vote 
For Treasurer—W. R. Moorehouse........ 309 votes 


For Secretary—H, C. Chapin.............. 308 votes 
Pi, TI MIN na 6 hs sks cde ond 1 vote 
The two Councilors-at-Large for three years elected are: 

Joseph F. X Harold. Donald H. Powers. 





President Rose: I have now the pleasure of succeeding 
myself in office and I want at this moment to thank the 
members of the Association for their confidence in me. 
It is true that the ballot when it goes out finally looks as 
though there were no choice, but actually the Constitution 
reads in such a way that any member who can find ten 
friends to put up his name, and does so in time, can be 
put upon the ballot. Therefore I must feel that those of 
us who have been elected have received a vote of con- 
fidence on the part of the Association, and not merely 
that of the Nominating Committee. (Laughter.) 

At this time I feel that I should like to thank Mr. 
Graves, who most unfortunately finds it impossible to 
continue in office, as he has told us, for his services and 
I take very great pleasure in presenting to him a token of 
our appreciation, a token which is in no sense a reward 
that measures his services but merely a gesture on our 
part to show him that we should like to give him a great 
deai more. But we give him what we can because we 
appreciate what he has done for us. 


I have here a little box and within that I have a small 
billfold, and within the small billfold—unfortunately I 
didn’t have time to get in touch with our Treasurer— 
there is merely a promissory note on the part of the Asso- 
ciation that our Secretary will receive a sum of money 
which we hope that he will devote to something that will 


remind him of our gratitude for what he has done. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


The Council at the time we deliberated this action felt 
that it was only fair to consider that our previous Secre- 
tary, Mr, Morrison, did all in his power to further the 
interest of the Association and that to him also we owed 
a debt of gratitude which we had entirely omitted to pay. 
Therefore, it is with great pleasure that I take another 
little billfold from this little box, and ask Mr. Alex. 
Morrison to take our 1.0.U. for the sum which we will 
present to him as a token of our gratitude. 
Well, Mr. President 


Members, I certainly appreciate this. 
than never. 


( Applause. ) 
Mr. Morrison: and Fellow- 
It is better late 
(Laughter.) But it certainly is very nice 
of you to do this. I also appreciate the confidence you 
have placed in me by again electing me a Vice-President. 
I shall certainly endeavor to carry on to the best of my 
ability. (Applause.) 

President Rose: Where is my new Secretary? I am 
lost without a Secretary. (The members arose and ap- 
plauded as Dr. Chapin came forward.) 


The next order of business is reports of committees. 
The most important by far of the committees which we 
have is the Research Committee, of which Professor 
Olney is Chairman. I wall ask Professor Olney to present 
the report of that Committee. 


(Report of the Research Committee will be published 
in the next issue). 
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Rate of Absorption and Affinity 
at Different Temperatures 


By C. A. SEIBERT 
E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


(Continued from page (387) 


COTTON 
Procedure to Determine This Rate 
Material 
cotton. 


used: 10 gram skeins of 28/2 unbleached 
Previous to use, the skeins were treated for 2 hours at 
a gentle boil in a bath containing, per 100 Ibs. cotton, 
5 Ibs. soda ash (58%) and 2 Ibs. Monopol oil (75% 
double sulfonated castor oil), followed by a thorough 
rinsing in warm and cold waters and entered into the 
dyebaths wet, but with the excess water removed. 
Proportion of dye liquor to material: 20 to 1; 10 grams 
in 200 cc. Permutit water of 6.8 to 7.6 pH was used. 


Dyestujf and Per 100 Lbs. Per 10 
Assistants Used Cotton Grams 
De ee 1 Ib. 0.1 gram 
Common ealt. osc ...cs 10 Ibs. 1.0 gram 


(Sodium chloride. A good grade of commercial quality.) 
Absorption rate dyeings. 


Preparation of the Dyebaths 


1 gram of the dyestuff was dissolved in hot water and 
made up to a volume of 900 cc. with warm water, and 
100 ce. of a 10% solution of the salt added. 

100 cc, of this solution were pipetted into a porcelain 
beakers of 250 cc. capactiy and 100 cc. of hot water added 
to each, making the total volume 200 cc. 

The beakers were then placed in a boiling water bath 
and when the temperature within the beakers had reached 
180° F. a skein of cotton, suspended on a glass rod, was 
entered and turned continuously for 2 minutes. 

The skein 


rinsed in cold water, passed between rubber rolls to re- 


from one of the baths was then removed, 
move excess water, and then dried in a hot air oven at 
160-175° F. 

In the interval, the skeins in the remaining baths were 
kept under the liquor and turned at 3 to 5 minute in- 
tervals until removed. 

One of the remaining skeins was removed at the ex- 
piration of 5, 15, 30 and 45 minutes and rinsed and dried 
as described. 

As the temperature of the cotton skeins is 70-80° F., 


of Substantive Dyestuffs 


When Applied to Cotton 
and Rayon* 


969, December 18, 1933) 


when entered into the dyebaths, the temperature within 
the baths is lowered to an average of 170° F., and re- 
quires an average of 6 minutes to again reach 180° F. 
The continuous turning and exposure of the skeins during 
the first 2 minutes also reduces the temperature within 
the dyebaths, but after it again reaches 180° F. or above, 
the subsequent turning of the skeins does not lower it 
Attention is directed to this fact to indicate 
that the 2 and 5 minute rate figures refer to a dyeing 
180°- 


However, this would be comparable with con- 


perceptibly. 


temperature of approximately 170° F. and not 
190° F. 
ditions which exist in practical application except perhaps 
in a few instances in closed machines of the circulating 
liquor type, but these would represent exceptions and not 
general procedure. 


Standard Strength Dyeings 


From the remaining portion of the dyestuff solution, 
the following quantities were pipetted into porcelain beak- 
ers: 20, 40, 60, 80, 100 cc. and greater quantities if re- 
quired to determine the correct strength relation of the 
dyeings made for the varying periods of time and at 
Sufficient hot 
added to bring the volume of each to 200 cc. 


varying temperatures. water was then 
A 10-gram 
skein of cotton, suspended on a glass rod, was then 
entered into each, the beakers placed into boiling water 
baths, and the dyeing continued for a period of 45 min- 
utes after the temperature within the beakers had reached 
185° F. During the entire dyeing period the skeins were 
turned, as required, to assist a uniform absorption of the 
dyestuff, and between the turnings were kept under the 
liquor. After dyeing, the skeins were rinsed, squeezed 


and dried as described. 


Determining the Rate of Absorption 
The standard strength dyeings are considered to repre- 
sent 20, 40, 60, 80, 100%, 
tained from 1 Ib. of the dyestuff when normally applied 
to 100 Ibs. of cotton. 


etc., of the total strength ob- 
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The dyeings made for the different periods of time 
were compared with the standard strength dyeings and 
the results tabulated on the basis of their strength com- 
pared with the standard strength dyeings. As an illustra- 
tion, the rate for Pontamine Diazo Yellow 2GL is given 
as 75% for 2 minutes, which indicates that 75% of all 
the dyestuff that is taken from the dyebath in 45 minutes 
is absorbed in the first 2 minutes that the cotton is in the 
bath. The rate for 5 minutes is given as 85% which in- 
dicates that 85°¢ of all the dyestuff that the cotton ab- 
sorbs in +5 minutes is taken up during the first 5 minutes 
of the dyeing operation. 

This tabulation indicates the rate at which the individual 
dyestuffs are absorbed under definite and distinct condi- 
tions. If any one of these conditions is altered the rela- 
tive rates may also be distinctly altered. As illustrations: 
the rate may be expected to increase when less dyestuff is 
used and decrease when more is used. It will also change 
if more or less salt is used, or soda ash, and may if any 
wetting or penetrating assistant is used. The presence of 
metals also affects the rate as does temperature change, 
as indicated by the tabulation describing the affinity at dif- 
ferent temperatures. 

Affinity at Different Temperatures 

The dyebaths were prepared exactly as described for 
the absorption rate dyeings. Three of the beakers were 
then placed in water baths and the contents heated to the 
temperature stated at the head of 


tabulation. 


in the 
A skein of cotton was then entered into each 
and treated for 45 


ach column 
minutes. During this period, the 
temperatures within the beakers were maintained within 
5° F. plus or minus that mentioned in the tabulation, and 
the skeins turned at intervals and between turnings, kept 
under the liquor. The dyeing in the fourth beaker was 
made at room temperature, 70°-80° F. 

After dyeing, all the skeins were rinsed, squeezed, and 
dried as described. 

Tabulation of the Results 

The figures in the tabulation describe in percentage 
the strengths of the dyeings made at the temperatures 
indicated in relation to the dyeings made at 180-190° F. 
which are designated, the standard strength dyeing. 


RATE OF ABSORPTION WHEN APPLIED TO 
RAYON 


In a separate tabulation appended, the absorption rate 
and affinity at different temperatures of this group of dye- 
stuffs when applied to rayon is indicated. 

150 denier, 28 filament Du Pont rayon was used for 
these dyeings and entered into the dyebath wet, after a 
thorough scouring and rinsing. 

The dyebaths were prepared exactly as described for 
the cotton dyeings except only one-half as much dye- 
stuff was used and the common salt was replaced by an 
equal quantity of Glauber’s salt crystals; the proportion 


of dye liquor to material was 40 to 1; 5 grams of rayon 
were dyed in a volume of 200 cc.; and the absorption 
rate and standard strength dyeings were made at 180°- 
190° F., the latter for 45 minutes. 

In the tabulation giving the affinity at different tempera- 
tures, a fifth dyeing was included to indicate the affinity 
without the addition of Glauber’s salt to the dyebath. 
This dyeing was made for 45 minutes. 

The results were determined and are described using 
the same system as for the cotton, and the remarks per- 
taining to the influence exerted by the various factors 
mentioned in relation to the cotton dyeings also apply to 
the ravon dyeings. 

(Tables appear on following pages.) 

UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 
(Continued from page (20) 24) 

Experience—Eleven years experience as chemist and 
boss dyer on the following: woolen, worsted and cotton 
yarn ; woolen, worsted and union piece dyes on both ladies’ 
and men’s wear; wool, cotton, shoddy and mohair raw 
stock. Age 33, married, will go anywhere. 

B-9 


Experience—Hosiery dyer with fifteen years’ experience 


References. 


on high grade silk hosiery; familiar with all types of 


machines. Age 43, married. Will go anywhere. Refer- 


ences furnished. 
B-10 

Experience—Ten years in top dyeing for fancy men’s 
wear trade, knitting trade and sports wear; also piece 
dyeings on men’s wear, crepes, sports flannels and tropical 
suitings; also several years association with commission 
dyeing trade doing tops, worsted skeins, cotton skeins, 
piece dyes, peroxide bleaching, naphthols, mohair plushes 


and imitation caracul cloths. Familiar with many types 


of machines. 38 years old, single with dependents. Ref- 
erences. 
B-11 
Education—B.T.C., Lowell Textile Institute, 1926. 


Experience—1 year dyeing wool raw stock with chrome 
colors, 6 years dyeing hosiery on all fiber combinations 
and cotton, wool and merino yarns in Franklin Process 
machines, several years experience in garment dyeing. Age 


29. Married. References. 


F-1 
Education—Textile Institute, Alexander Hamilton 


Inst., Extension work at Brown Univ., working knowl- 
edge of German, 


Experience—Has had executive departmental work 
with all types of textiles manufacturers. Acquainted with 
all types of textile machinery, dyestuff application, lab- 
oratory practice, cost methods, and checking methods and 
processes. References. 
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DEVELOPED COLORS APPLIED TO COTTON 
(This tabulation relates to the use of 1 lb. of dyestuff per 100 Ibs. of cotton only.) 
ABSORPTION RATE 










The quantity absorbed in the minutes indicated Affinity at different temperatures in 

compared with that absorbed when applied by relation to the affinity when applied 

the Standard Strength Method by the Standard Strength Method. 
1 Ib. 

Standard 

Z 5 15 30 45 p Strength 

Dvestuff Name Min. Min. Min. Min. Min 70-80°F. = 120°F. 160°F. Dyeing | 

Pontamine Diazo 

<p as a nr 75 85 90 100 100 30 90 100 100 


Pontamine Diazo 


























es bist woe ale asl 100 100 100 100 100 60 125 125 100 
Oranme he Pet) cdc chasc ae a 85 100 100 100 55 85 95 100 
Orange 3G (Pat.)............ 75 90 95 100 100 80 100 100 100 
Creme: Zee CE sete cece 60 75 95 100 100 35 75 95 100 
Orange WD: Pat. ie occa seca 50 55 65 80 100 40 55 55 100 
Pontamine Diazo 
RR NNNIIO Mg 8b 55 88a icp SimrSaaheane 40 55 80 90 100 45 55 65 100 
rem oe (ae) cee aces 55 75 85 100 100 45 a 90 100 
Du Pont 
Pemnumme Cone. ......6 6.66 as 70 75 80 90 100 50 7s * 90 100 
Pontamine Diazo 
BORGCAUE. Fk Gssosud i wAiswiese 85 90 90 95 100 80 100 100 100 
eis laces lia wk Sha 65 85 95 100 100 10 40 90 100 
NEE ee SO) eh E SS er. 75 80 85 90 100 75 110 100 100 
ee ek sO 0 cha anguaiok oe Ouicans 90 95 100 100 100 90 95 100 100 
PERT and oo eon cache 55 73 95 100 100 10 30 85 100 
tN Fe inc nian oe Setar 90 100 100 100 100 90 100 100 100 
Pontamine Diazo 
SA ore 55 75 90 100 100 30 45 85 100 
WOE FE MEME Do oi sins ccs cicces 70 85 90 100 100 60 80 90 100 
Pontamine Diazo 
RE be ered hy seer eon 50 65 70 100 100 30 60 80 100 
OM eee 45 55 75 85 100 25 60 85 100 
I: ha Pag ee a aa Se kes 65 70 75 85 100 30 100 100 100 
PE ease = yc Se ea ose ais 60 80 100 100 100 20 60 90 100 
SRI on 5 aban ec ew keer 40 60 80 100 100 25 60 85 100 
EIN oid baw Sa ia Sere cee side 45 65 80 100 100 35 60 85 100 
Pontamine Diazo 
Cree BU, AS) eis cseonc:ceres So 45 60 85 100 20 a5 55 100 
re i os one atwh eaaye's 40 60 80 90 100 10 45 70 100 
SE NEES Skacian we saceannewa’ 50 65 70 90 100 10 40 70 100 
Green GW CPAP: )i sinaieceade 35 45 70 85 100 5 10 45 100 
Developed Black 
Pe ee ictstccae iz dee sive, Sees Sal 70 85 100 100 100 55 80 100 100 
Pontamine Diazo 
Black BHSW Cone... .......... 60 80 100 100 100 50 70 80 100 
Pe 2b ern eas as eho 60 65 70 85 100 35 60 SO 100 
PRM oa beh diene dss ster e 60 70 85 95 100 40 60 70 100 
Pre eV ONG: ec Si Lee ve ceks a 
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REPORTER . 


DIRECT COLORS APPLIED TO COTTON 
(This tabulation relates to the use of 1 Ib. of dyestuff per 100 Ibs. of cotton only.) 


Dyestuff Name 


Du Pont 
Stilbene Yellow G Conc 
Thioflavine S 


Pontamine 
Fast Yellow L2RX 
Fast Yellow L3RX 
Fast Yellow WBF 
Pure Yellow M 
Yellow 
Yellow 
pS, Gl ee 
Yellow SXG 
Yellow § 


Pontamine 
ge Ee | a 
Fast Orange 2 G Conc. (Pat.).. 
Fast Orange MGL 
Fast Orange MRL 
Fast Orange 7R 


Pontamine 
Pee SN Ee is. 4 awciicte 
Fast Orange WS 
Orange DB 
Orange F 


Orange R 
Du Pont 

Rayon Brown G 

Rayon Brown M 


Pontamine 
prOwis #31 COREG, 2. sk edn c0%-o x 
3rown CG 

CR 


PEO Me oo os Pls a aienic 
DEOWIOTSIRRIN oo ek k ca wilcess 
BANTRY PURO ake soa dis Sec titer a sate wad 
PGROMIE MG co c.vion aon ema wts s 


Brown RG 


BROW FOUR. os ice sca cans 
BRINN. WR ae ass Ses esas icc wade dir 
DRI MS 66 255 dust Sua ttre aos 
RANI Mi oo a ios alk ie bas: 
Watecty<s Gone. .. ks cscce cn 
Rem OERRN OPN oe Soe can, Spats io dave near’ 
Catechu 


ABSORPTION RATE 
The quantity absorbed in the minutes indicated 
compared with that absorbed when applied by 
the Standard Strength Method 


2 5 15 30 45 
Min Min. Min. Min. Min 
50 55 65 95 100 
65 80 90 100 100 
$5 60 65 90 100 
50 55 75 100 100 
65 70 90 95 100 
70 75 90 100 100 
90 100 100 100 100 
85 90 95 95 100 
35 40 50 100 100 
65 70 80 100 100 
25 50 80 90 100 
50 55 60 75 100 
60 65 85 90 100 
45 50 55 80 100 
30 40 50 80 100 
45 50 70 85 100 
90 100 100 100 100 
75 85 100 100 100 
85 90 100 100 100 
75 80 85 90 100 
100 100 100 100 100 
80 90 95 100 100 
75 80 85 90 100 
85 90 100 100 100 
70 100 100 100 100 
70 80 90 95 100 
35 55 70 85 100 
35 55 85 90 100 
5 100 100 100 100 
65 70 75 85 100 
85 90 95 100 100 
80 90 100 100 100 
50 60 80 90 100 
50 60 70 80 100 
80 85 90 100 100 
85 90 95 100 100 
80 90 100 100 100 


Affinity at different temperatures in 
relation to the affinity when applied 
by the Standard Strength Method. 


1 Ib. 

Standard 

Strength 

70-80°F. 120°F. 160°F. Dyeing 
70 90 95 100 
10 60 80 100 
73 85 90 100 
90 95 100 100 
50 80 90 100 
35 100 100 100 
Zo 80 100 100 
90 100 100 100 
90 95 95 100 
60 110 100 100 
50 90 100 100 
65 85 100 100 
40 55 80 100 
60 80 90 100 
60 80 85 100 
60 70 75 100 
45 100 100 100 
50 110 110 100 
30 80 90 100 
20 50 100 100 
90 100 100 100 
75 100 100 100 
70 85 85 100 
65 85 100 100 
35 60 85 100 
35 is 80 100 
10 15 45 100 
20 30 33 100 
40 70 100 100 
45 65 70 100 
75 90 100 100 
30 70 100 100 
10 30 55 100 
40 60 70 100 
50 80 90 100 
60 90 100 100 
50 85 90 100 
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DIRECT COLORS APPLIED TO COTTON—Continued 
(This tabulation relates to the use of 1 Ib. of dyestuff per 100 Ibs. of cotton only.) 


ABSORPTION RATE 


The quantity absorbed in the minutes indicated Affinity at different temperatures in 
compared with that absorbed when applied by relation to the affinity when applied 
the Standard Strength Method by the Standard Strength Method. 
eee 
Z 5 15 30 45 Strength 
Dyestuff Name Min. Min. Min. Min. Min. 70-80°F. = 120°F. 160°F. Dyeing 
Du Pont 
OOO MO or5.ciss Sarees tes eee ors 80 90 100 100 100 45 85 100 100 
Purpurine +B Conce............ 60 80 90 100 100 K =) 90 100 100 
ee 75 85 90 95 100 70 80 90 100 
Rayon Bordeaux B (Pat.)...... 70 70 70 85 100 100 100 100 100 
Pontamine 
omen Eh... hdc xs dsce se 80 80 95 100 100 35 8O 100 100 
Bast Pink BB) Pxtta. oc ccs cs 70 io 80 90 100 110 105 100 100 
Past Prmk EN 2.66 occu eee ws 80 90 100 100 100 90 100 100 100 
Past PE Seschatis yu Sho eien OR 90 100 100 100 100 80 110 90! 100 
Past Fumie 4G oo skews eww 65 80 90 100 100 80 90 10G° 100 
Rees EURO EY ah ee cia a autiorudiate 85 90 90 90 100 45 95 100 100 
Pate Weel Rs. 5, CE wleaiew oes ok 90 100 100 100 100 45 100 100 100 
Bast ‘Seatlet WBA. 26 cceiewcds ee 40 50 a3 100 100 15 55 80 100 
Bast ‘Scarlet Piso x.0.de ese ven a 65 85 100 100 20 60 90 100 
Past Scariet GO 20. Aistes es ao 70 85 100 100 3° ao 90 100 
Basic meantet Cr. od oc cee sas 50 60 85 100 100 20 50 90 100 
RRM le ada fo rendis: oi sueeraisee anda 80 80 90 100 100 50 85 100 100 
RRR ase beatae de as Sireiananancoae ss 80 85 90 95 100 100 100 100 100 
Red 820 CONG. sc cise ck sR as 75 80 90 100 100 50 75 90 100 
PGE enn ieee rae Be alain aieed 50 55 70 85 100 70 85 70 100 
PIPER 5 do ce Ses wumcwiadars 55 60 65 80 100 60 80 105 100 
Du Pont 
Rayon Violet 3 B (Pat.)....... 80 90 100 100 100 65 85 110 100 
Rayon Violet 4R (Pat.)....... 80 85 85 95 100 100 110 100 100 
Pontamine 
Brmnant Violet Bec..6 68.6 bs ccs 70 85 90 100 100 70 90 100 100 
Bepnant Violet RN 2... ..... 60 85 90 95 100 85 120 110 100 
Fast Heliotrope B............. 85 90 95 100 100 90 100 100 100 
SMG MN Te cts o ln A ane oases bnk shcewan 55 70 90 100 100 50 85 90 100 
WIMP INU <click Sire. havi aiiewar orvatos ors 70 80 100 100 100 55 90 100 100 
Du Pont 
Rayon Navy Blue N (Pat.)..... 70 90 100 100 100 80 100 100 100 
Pontamine 
RS en ee oe 45 65 95 100 100 15 40 100 100 
BREE IOI = ors/css dicts bs avaiSiar sand 60 15 95 100 100 20 50 100 100 
Bive BB Supra Conc. ......... 50 65 75 90 100 90 125 110 100 
SES a a ee 65 80 85 95 100 80 110 100 100 
MUNIN os Sis 8, ok) a Sma alas 65 90 100 100 100 70 90 110 100 
UNM BEN i she aia tila jrnorenarend ss 65 90 95 100 100 70 90 100 100 
BeeM Ngo 88805. Bik aca NouiS eh ie 80 90 95 100 100 80 100 100 100 


ibe wea dyiews : 100 
12 
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DIRECT COLORS APPLIED TO COTTON—Continued 
(This tabulation relates to the use of 1 lb. of dyestuff per 100 lbs. of cotton only.) 
ABSORPTION RATE 
The quantity absorbed in the minutes indicated Affinity at different temperatures in 
compared with that absorbed when applied by relation to the affinity when applied 
the Standard Strength Method by the Standard Strength Method. 
1 Ib. 
Standard 
2 5 15 30 45 Strength 
Dyestuff Name Min. Min. Min. Min. Min. 70-80°F. 120°F. 160°F. Dyeing 
Pontamine 
BIR ONC Dias ih 2d ats ek Ec 65 70 80 95 100 65 70 100 100 
RM ss oiana sc wrwincnie eae 45 65 85 100 100 10 15 90 100 
Pret Te 68. oi wk k eae awas 50 70 90 100 100 90 125 100 100 
Copper Hime REX... ...46s00. 80 85 100 100 100 50 70 100 100 
Past Jets Wl cosksos kui scwinds 30 55 65 80 100 55 80 100 100 
Pe SN SE dake ceceaenws 60 75 85 90 100 40 75 100 100 
Piay WT ok cv vcccccesss 60 80 85 100 100 40 70 70 100 
Sey TMB 2.66 scneenuas eae 70 85 90 100 100 80 100 100 100 
Se CU gtd iw eeus manner 55 70 85 95 100 60 85 90 100 
Te BN Pe ia cdianscsnanen 60 80 85 90 100 70 80 90 100 
SiGe! Bile Gris istaasdvansuaeae 65 80 90 100 100 70 85 100 100 
Du Pont 
Mayon Geeen 46 ...i2..scesss 65 85 90 100 100 30 100 100 100 
Pontamine 
Brilliant Green GX ........... 85 90 100 100 100 80 115 110 100 
REN id roles a 8 dis haveranson$ 70 80 95 100 100 25 35 85 100 
Green ZIGB: Bxita .cccac. sds 90 100 100 100 100 35 55 100 100 
REE AGA, coiy aos eae lieid ses 80 90 100 100 100 50 70 95 100 
Keen CONES oa aks Sdn ceas 85 100 100 100 100 45 85 100 100 
GRRE widiasicnc PACOSA Sareea 85 95 100 100 100 35 65 95 100 
Pontamine 
PE I aes eis idunededes 80 85 90 100 100 60 85 100 100 
Direct Past Black (UR. ..3 a... 85 90 95 100 100 105 110 100 100 
Du Pont 
ren 70 80 90 100 100 40 60 80 100 
Pontamine 
PlOCK 2), TOQHDIO iooccsc occ ow scien 60 80 85 90 100 35 60 80 100 
PN AE ON aah sc Ric Sdn) Bonarda 60 70 80 90 100 35 55 8) 100 
SOCEM Arras pcs fata cnsiete gainers 70 90 100 100 100 35 80 100 100 
PREM ORIRIER S poaips ool n.s a aya wines s ss is 65 75 90 90 100 30 45 80 100 
BRR MRI cis Aa Se Suc hastens sate aerate 60 85 90 90 100 35 65 85 100 
Rast Gale FE case seaws 70 90 95 100 100 35 70 100 100 
Past eG AMO keiSuseaed 70 80 100 100 100 40 60 90 100 
Beat WlaGh Ba raaikccanaiow aand 80 80 90 90 100 100 110 100 100 
Past Black PG Boctra. .... 6.55. 55 65 85 90 100 15 30 65 100 
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FAST-TO-LIGHT DIRECT COLORS APPLIED TO COTTON 
(This tabulation relates to the use of 1 lb. of dyestuff per 100 lbs. of cotton only.) 


ABSORPTION RATE 

The quantity absorbed in the minutes tndicated Affinity at different temperatures in 
compared with that absorbed when applied by relation to the affinity when applied 
the Standard Strength Method by the Standard Strength [a 

? 
Standard 
Z 5 15 30 45 Strength 
Dyestuff Name Min. Min. Min. Min. Min. 70-80°F. 120°F. 160°F. Dyeing 


Pontamine Fast 


eer es oo Siac Ss sweets 80 100 
*Vellow 4GL C 100 


Ww 
oO 


70 90 100 
120 100 100 
120 100 100 

80 90 100 
110 105 100 
100 105 100 
100 100 100 
100 105 100 

70 90 100 

75 90 100 

45 90 100 

100 100 
100 100 100 
Brown 100 50 70 100 

3rown 2RL ( Pat.) 100 100 100 

Brown 100 85 100 


Brown 100 100 
Pordeatee HE, c. oo.s ie se be baw 100 70 C 100 
Pink BL d C 100 #2 100 100 
Red 6BL 100 90 100 


mM 
mm 


bo 
Oo 


*Yellow 5GL 35 : 100 
Yellow NNL 100 
Yellow RL 100 
Orange 100 
Orange 100 
Orange 2GL ( Pat.) : 100 
Orange MGL 5 c 100 
RR ay ea ote Siaritlaca ca rasa’ d ¢ 100 
Orange RGL (Pat.) : 100 

3rown 4GL ( Pat.) 100 
Brown ¢ 100 


bhaDLOA NN 
RRARAoseau 


“ST = DO 
ow 


Red 8BNL 70 100 50 100 
Violet 4BL 100 100 100 100 
Violet SRL 80 100 90 100 
Blue 90 100 100 100 
Blue 90 100 90 100 
Blue 8GL ( Pat.) k 80 100 100 100 
IIL 5, Sa aCaaia ceed asasaie whi 90 100 110 100 
Blue 85 100 85 100 
Blue SL 85 100 105 100 
Blue ¢ 100 100 100 100 100 
MG seine st bh bin nies ce 3 55 80 100 60 100 
Grey BL (Pat.) 80 90 100 : 85 100 
Grey 2GL (Pat.) 75 90 100 100 100 ~—-100 
MERE iy tecnarciad Way adore inet ar Ans ¢ 100 100 100 100 110 100 

* The results obtained in duplicate sets of dyeings are not consistent. As reflected in the dyeings of the yellows it appears due 
to their sensitiveness to slight variations in the pH of the dye baths and hardness in the water. 


with the green is available at this time. 
— Indicates that less than quantity mentioned is absorbed. 


No explanation for the cause 


CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 
Meeting, South Central Section, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Jan. 20th. 
Election of Officers 


i 
Red 8BL 100 100 105 100 
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DEVELOPED COLORS APPLIED TO RAYON 
(This tabulation relates to the use of 1 lb. of dyestuff per 100 lbs. of rayon only.) 


Dyestuff Name 


Pontamine Diazo 
WenOwW Zaks (CPabt. isc cca sewas 


Pontamine Diazo 
ROP clatter as ded sacar Rae 
Orange G (Pat.) 
Orange 3G ( Pat.) 
eee 2 CPW) cis wcvncncs 
Orange WD (Pat.).........4. 


Pontamine Diazo 
Brown 6G 


Du Pont 
Primuline Conc, 


Pontamine Diazo 
PORUCONR FR 56. kok whines serene want 
ORs cera Ants fe eases 
PMO! oii 0 hota hind dmdakaupesta 
Scarlet A 


Pontamine Diazo 
Violet BL (Pat.) 
Violet RR (Pat.) 


Pontamine Diazo 
EMER care alysis ate Es eta 
Blue 3G (Pat.) 
RI, GAD as aia gt tasks 
Blue 5GL 
Blue NA 
Blue 6RN 


Pontamine Diazo 
Green BL (P.A.F.) 
Green 3G 
Rama Ns «as 2 caida cider whleenace 
Green GW (P.A.F.) 
Developed Black VG 


Pontamine Diazo 
Biack BEESW €onc....... <0. 
Black 2BN 


ABSORPTION RATE 
The quantity absorbed in the minutes 
indicated compared with that absorbed 
in 45 minutes at 180°-190° F. 


2 5 15 30 45 
Min. Min. Min. Min. Min. 


30 40 80 95 100 


60 80 100 100 100 


35 45 80 90 100 

35 45 85 100 100 

15 30 55 80 100 

25 35 75 90 100 
ok 

10 25 55 75 100 


35 60 80 95 100 


30 45 90 100 100 
15 30 80 90 100 
45 50 90 100 100 
45 55 90 100 100 


20 30 70 90 100 
50 60 100 100 100 


10 20 50 75 100 
15 35 65 85 100 


20 30 60 80 100 
20 30 70 90 100 
60 70 80 100 100 
10 20 55 100 100 
10 25 80 90 100 
20 35 90 95 100 


5 10 25 55 100 
10 30 45 90 100 
10 30 60 80 100 

5 10 30 80 100 
30 40 90 100 100 


10 45 85 90 100 
5 55 70 90 100 
15 30 70 80 100 
5 35 75 90 100 


* Too weak tinctorially to be economical for application to rayon. 


Affinity at different temperatures in rela- 
tion to the affinity at 180°-190° F. 
Without 
Glauber’s 
Salt 
70°- 180°- 


180°- 
80°F. 120°F. 160°F. 190°F..  190°F, 
15 70 95 100 60 


60 110 115 100 80 
20 I5 90 100 80 
20 I> 90 100 70 
5 30 80 100 45 
25 70 80 100 60 
5 30 80 100 45 


35 120 110 100 35 


40 110 100 100 75 

3 30 80 100 65 
20 110 110 100 65 
105 120 100 100 65 


90 110 100 100 65 


— 5 20 80 100 60 
5 45 85 100 50 
— 5 40 90 100 20 
—5 60 100 100 20 
10 75 80 100 15 
—5 15 90 100 15 
5 30 80 100 25 
5 55 90 100 25 
— 5 10 35 100 15 
— 5 30 60 100 40 
— 5 15 35 100 70 
— 5 10 40 100 25 
10 50 100 100 65 
10 45 75 100 60 
25 55 85 100 45 
15 65 85 100 55 
— 5 50 100 100 65 
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DIRECT COLORS APPLIED TO RAYON 
(This tabulation relates to the use of 1 lb. of dyestuff per 100 Ibs. of rayon onily.) 


ABSORPTION RATE 


The quantity absorbed in the minutes Affinity at different temperatures in rela- 
indicated compared with that absorbed tion to the affnity at 180°-190° F. 
in 45 minutes at 180°-190° F. IVithout 
Glauber’s 
Salt 
2 5 15 30 45 70°- 180°- 180°- 
Dyestuff Name Min. Min. Min, Min. Min. SOTF.. 20°F. 160°F. 190°F..  190°F. 
Du Pont 
Stilbene Yellow G Conc......... a 
PERERA ERIMANEERS. 1ST 5y)-ahvavinrah Sy'sxa)a seca 35 §5 70 90 100 — 5 50 80 100 85 
Pontamine 
Past Wellow EZR .c..saccase * 
Past Yellow LGRA .«. ss icse * 
Past Yellow WBF .......6<05% 15 35 59 75 100 —10 59 95 100 50 
Piste Vetlaw Moi. ccs dadicwas 30 45 55 7 100 15 65 80 100 50 
PRM WOM ihisca css cna, dvalks veanaice A 65 80 90 100 100 —10 55 90 100 65 
RUMI, fg ois cs oc Snare & Ree SD 86 90 95 100 160 190 185 100 55 
ol a ed kr * 
REO entre. Ons etansueus vale ala, alelens * 
MGHONE SEG oid Aled aiecaden * 


Pontamine 















Rast Qiamee SG on.ceisiessinlnwaises 30** 40 80 90 100 40 70 100 100 5 
Fast Orange 2 G Cone. (Pat.).. 15 20 60 85 100 5 10 40 100 50 
ee A PE 6c ckdakennad * 

sa wie ade e dade 30 50 75 90 100 20 100 100 100 75 
eg eee ree 30 60 80 100 100 20 75 100 100 60 
ED. occ calercc aw ceeanies 40 55 70 85 100 20 70 90 100 75 
ET he char h sat an aeee 35 50 73 90 100 15 90 100 100 55 
PE 5 ons ciate Sie Dan 5 ) 


Du Pont 
Rayon Brown G ............. 65 70 80 90 100 100 130 120 100 40 


Mayon Hrown BM... ..... ses 








Pontamine 
















BROWS GONG. .k.c6s acd ew cee 25 40 60 80 100 15 50 60 100 60 
PUT MNINE ORR 658i: Soi a. aca soci wrest 60 70 90 100 100 15 30 80 100 70 
I eh a 4 eee es 40 55 80 100 100 30 60 70 100 50 
BEG DIGGIN oxic nccisie cs aasdaisre 30 55 70 85 100 —10 40 85 100 60 
POSE UINGEE ccickio ics acdsee s 20 50 70 85 100 —10 10 40 100 50 
PUGONER IN oss oo se san wre a carer 35 60 80 90 100 —10 50 80 100 80 
RRSRR MEN a oloce 5c o:a sw lesa sie oid 45 65 80 90 100 50 85 90 100 60 
POONER EOE ec. ok os Sssucicceralsvace esate 40 60 80 90 100 30 80 100 100 80 
MAMPI GR yk iat aca cna ca (aesnate-xcaucie 40 60 to 90 100 10 70 90 100 70 
MEMBERS o55 0550 ore Sto io loa wenen as 30 oo 75 85 100 — 5 15 55 100 40 
WERE RII, 6. f0snide< escacahew Sigh a Aodss 50 70 85 100 100 20 60 75 100 70 
Ratecn <r Gone. ... sk eck cde 40 60 70 80 100 25 70 95 100 60 
I ca tn yp anand awed 55 45 90 95 100 40 90 100 100 65 
AKOCRUVGEN 65.5 o dkcdeee eee 80 90 









* Too weak tinctorially to be economical for application to rayon. 
** Relatively weak tinctorially. 
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DIRECT COLORS APPLIED TO RAYON—Continued 
(This tabulation relates to the use of 1 Ib. of dyestuff per 100 lbs. of rayon only.) 
ABSORPTION RATE 
The quantity absorbed in the minutes Affinity at different temperatures in rela- 


indicated compared with that absorbed tion to the affnity at 180°-190° F. 
i 45 minutes at 180°-190° F. lWVithout 


Glauber’s 


2 5 15 30 45 70°- 180°- 180 _ 
Dyestuff Name Min. Min. Min. Min. Min. 80°F. 120°F. 160°F. 190°F.. 190°F. 
Du Pont 
RINE) RI cs coca sais cds duel asa 45 70 90 100 100 10 90 95 100 65 
Purpurine +B Cone. .......... 30 45 85 100 100 5 50 90 100 55 
Purpurine WD o.cs.csincaaease- 30 50 80 100 100 10 65 90 100 65 
Rayon Bordeaux B (Pat.)...... 45 90 95 100 100 100 116 165 100 65 
Pontamine 
PER WR i See eee ee 40 55 65 90 100 20 100 100 100 65 
Fast Pink EB Bisxctia occ. .s.0% 20 30 39 70 100 75 115 90 100 35 
ast Pie SoD. oaths ccvas os 25 30 35 75 100 85 150 140 100 50 
Reeret PONG 2 Sioa. 5s, sa jacate aoa 40 90 100 100 100 85 150 130 100 55 
Past Pink GGN gcccce sews on 40 50 55 55 100 90 45 125 100 30 
BSCE: ood ins Ses pica wie-areied 60 /5 90 95 100 30 110 100 100 50 
PO: PA PR sos ond theaeeds 60 75 90 95 100 30 95 95 100 65 
Past Scatlet 4BA. ciicicas ca sists 10 = 45 7S 100 —10 a5 75 100 50 
Past Seatiet 46S. so. .6cceu vc 15 30 55 80 100 —10 a5 80 100 50 
Reet Scetet SBS 2.5 csscsceas 15 25 33 80 100 —10 35 80 100 35 
Past Scariet G...6.csakssaaedas 15 20 40 80 100 5 25 45 100 45 
ME I hire enh Sadan cham ax 30 45 60 70 100 10 60 100 100 60 
URN a conta? aus dha eaahs 30 35 45 J3 100 55 90 70 100 30 
8 ee ere ree 60 70 80 90 100 65 140 110 100 50 
DE EE aes Nicos meee came 40 50 65 80 100 90 150 120 100 50 
Scarlet GIA vk saves saan cdacee 80 90 95 100 100 165 180 165 100 40 
Du Pont 
Rayon Violet 3B (Pat.)........ 53 55 80 100 100 10 75 100 100 65 
Rayon Violet 4+R (Pat.)....... 55 85 95 100 100 35 135 100 100 65 
Pontamine 
brilsant Violet Be cc..cuan. scsi 32 60 80 95 100 35 120 110 100 35 
Brihiant Violet RN ~.........% 35 60 75 85 100 ~ 35 140 110 100 20 
Past Melicotrope B .........4... 55 95 100 100 100 100 150 115 100 65 
ONE UN, a han W di caarcbicmeacs 35 55 85 100 100 20 80 100 100 50 
ROMA ME: AS 2: .s%2,c thaw sahancosiens 32 55 85 100 100 20 79 115 100 35 
Du Pont 
Rayon Navy Blue N (Pat.).... 65 90 95 100 100 50 115 115 100 65 
Pontamine 
PRIS RSS is A wis's Rew dial a claw 25 35 80 95 100 — 5 15 85 100 50 
INNS sie rasa chunioes 15 35 80 90 100 5 20 80 = 100 65 
Blue BB Supra Conc........... 20 50 60 100 100 45 120 110 100 25 
PERM SIO MN cso ba .5. Gib, scien wiles 35 60 80 90 100 60 110 110 100 25 
NN yA access vy aah sate he 15 30 60 75 100 15 55 100 100 60 
ME IB 4 5 cad ka warms a oie 20 25 60 95 100 40 95 110 100 30 
RO MEN sia sicy dl Soa sis Banxsearecen 20 Ke 75 90 100 25 80 100 100 50 
BIO AGEL GORE, © iicsieis Goes wows 10 15 35 70 100 15 55 85 100 25 
sk theca peaks wei 15 25 60 80 100 30 100 100 100 20 
BNR 18h Ok eed he ees ae a 10 35 55 80 100 5 35 80 100 50 
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DIRECT COLORS APPLIED TO RAYON—Continued 
(This tabulation relates to the use of 1 Ib. of dyestuff per 100 Ibs. of cotton only.) 


ABSORPTION RATE 





The quantity absorbed in the minutes Affinity at different temperatures in rela- 
indicated compared with that absorbed tion to the affinity at 180°-190° F. 
tn 45 minutes at 180°-190° F. : IVithout 
Glauber’s 
Salt 
2 5 15 30 45 70° - 180°- 180°- 
Dyestuff Name Min. Min. Min. Min. Min. 80°F. 120°F. 160°F. 190°F. 190° F 








Pontamine 
eS ee 10 15 35 60 100 35 100 100 100 id 
Cooper Blume REX ............ 15 40 60 100 100 15 55 100 100 75 
Poet Dee Gis (Pat.) «6.5... 20 40 60 80 100 40 75 80 100 25 
PMGh ee. OR oo ha aioinden ws were 20 40 60 80 100 5 60 75 100 29 
8 ee re 15 35 60 80 100 15 80 100 100 45 
ME Ss Sv eanedew ns 20 25 55 80 100 40 90 90 100 ZS 
SE DEAR bik ckdssdsvar 15 25 60 80 100 50 100 100 100 25 
I is oie ewes akties 15 35 65 80 100 50 90 90 100 30 
GENIN NG a. ops Aree gislendvariieesenerais 35 45 75 90 100 45 90 90 100 5 





Du Pont 





Rayon Green 4B.......... saa Se 85 95 100 100 20 120 140 100 35 
Pontamine 
Brilhant Green GX... 2.226.504: 70 80 95 100 100 70 140 100 100 65 
es ong a ska weak 35 60 80 100 100 15 90 100 100 65 
Green 26GB Extra: ....sideedac 45 65 90 100 100 5 30 90 100 85 
OSS TLD ee 50 65 85 95 100 20 70 135 100 75 
2 CO eS 2 SC | Sa rane 55 70 90 100 100 20 70 130 100 65 
SNE <hr Soe dk oukt neceeen 55 70 90 100 100 20 70 100 100 65 









Pontamine 
gL er 4 
Prect Past Black LE........:. 9 


Du Pont 


5 100 100 100 — 
100 


wn 
Ww 
on 
~*~ 
J 


100 
100 


st 
>» cm 
















a Serre reer 35 60 80 100 100 —10 40 70 100 65 
Pontamine 
RN MS Sig alas gk i 30 35 45 70 100 5 30 55 100 80 
RONG PES |e o2 o foka(S iene kehoe che 50 60 os 100 100 15 55 80 100 75 
PR I dd ok 5 ss Revels ceiichdats 55 70 80 95 100 15 70 90 100 70 
WIE, Sa cstishenc een ewes 55 70 80 95 100 5 35 90 100 75 
UME A Oi ti aoes'o. 3! sss mi ean awe wie 45 65 85 100 100 5 45 95 100 70 
RUSE ROR PRE 5.5 le ou Sisnavecacas 45 65 80 100 100 5 45 100 100 65 
Pet TE RI nse cesses 50 65 90 100 100 5 50 100 100 65 
Past Black PG Bxttia. on. sce 35 JS 70 90 100 10 45 7S 100 60 








FAST-TO-LIGHT DIRECT COLORS APPLIED TO RAYON 
(This tabulation relates to the use of 1 lb. of dyestuff per 100 lbs. of cotton only.) 
ABSORPTION RATE 







Te quantity absorbed in the minutes Affinity at different temperatures in rela- 
indicated compared with that absorbed tion to the affinity at 180°-190° F. 
in 45 minutes at 180°-190° F, IVithout 
Glauber s 
Salt 
2 5 15 30 45 70° - 180°- 1g - 
Dyestuff Name Min. Min Min. Min. Min. 80°F. 120°F. 160°F. 190°F, 190°F. 








Pontamine Fast 


UREN I ola ei iis 2g a 2 





80 100 100 5 25 70 100 35 


cn 
Jt 









18 
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FAST-TO-LIGHT DIRECT COLORS APPLIED TO RAYON—Continued 
(This tabulation relates to the use of 1 lb. of dyestuff per 100 Ibs. of cotton only.) 


ABSORPTION RATE 


rela- The quantity absorbed in the minutes Affinity at different temperatures in rela- 
indicated compared with that absorbed tion to the affinity at 180°-190° F. 
out in 45 minutes at 180°-190° F. ' : Without 
er s Glauber’s 
ve Salt 
Ss 2 5 15 30 45 70°- 180°- 180°- 
0 r Dyestuff Name Min. Min. Min. Min. Min. 80°F.  120°F. 160°F. 190°F.. 190°F. 
. Pontamine Fast 
: I einnadeenbaaiinn 85 95 100 100 100 35 120 110 #100 40 
2 eS ea re 65 85 100 100 100 15 80 85 100 40 
- ME Te odin eeswhews 25 35 55 75 100 10 35 75 100 30 
° Yellow RL ........2.....00. 25 40 70 95 100 15 60 80 100 5 
vs I I 6 hoe. da Kua 35 45 85 100 100 15 55 75 ~—«:100 10 
. lS ) 35 55 75 100 100 20 60 80 100 5 
% Ovens isk. (Pat.) «.iccc cass 45 7 95 100 100 20 70 100 100 50 
0 PINE DME. 6h Ads dwsdaswes 
0 PEPE DUNE ss Wao Side ee ni 
Orange KGL (Pat.) ...2...... 35 50 75 90 100 > 30 70 100 35 
35 Brown 461, (Pat.) ........... 30 35 55 100 100 15 25 55 100 45 
PECUOIN WOES os dis cars Slee orodmrdeas 45 75 90 95 100 45 100 100 100 10 
- BOOMANNRE. Crees eV otbakied x 5 25 30 45 65 100 10 25 45 100 10 
5 own Zi. (Pet) on... ccc sss 15 30 45 80 100 10 30 65 100 20 
Q 5 NN AINE: os wide hear wkd aus 15 25 40 80 100 5 10 35 100 15 
7 RN TN aioe ie keen sinenrsis 50 90 100 100 100 15 65 90 100 55 
55 re 35 55 85 100 100 8 45 85 100 20 
cf ale bk ae tink ces wai 20 25 65 85 100 15 40 90 100 3 
cite nencuhadeaas 15-20 5 70 100 5 30 70 100 10 
ae BRIN eo at aston ss alerS. a ately 15 40 65 85 100 8 100 100 100 2 
LE eee ee 15 35 70 ~=©90 ~——:100 5 10 60 100 40 
NN IER on chivas te ah et ile 25 60 70 80 100 20 60 80 100 20 
IE ibs dah eae eaNe 45 60 8 100 100 30 80 90 100 10 
65 kee ee rer 15 35 55 75 100 5 35 55 100 5 
SE eg ee ore a lan aks 15 35 60 75 100 5 35 60 100 15 
80 ge © aS eee 15 25 55 100 100 5 20 45 100 > 
75 EG cake hvandeeunns 20 30 7 100 100 > 30 70 100 10 
70 tn il bli Sila alt wei 10 30 50 70 100 3 35 45 100 10 
75 I are tee 15 35 45 60 100 5 30 60 100 10 
70 ME ce td okd onal Sie 15 53 80 85 100 10 60 80 100 10 
65 NTI a2 ciiha by Gia don ae tdi dibs See 10 25 60 100 100 5 10 55 100 5 
65 I Iie sls ecm nea dia eae . &0 20 40 55 100 10 30 40 100 5 
60 ES crak duet euceee nad 25 35 65 95 100 15 55 80 100 3 
ess i dk waa oh a eee 60 90 90 95 100 80 100 100 100 39 
*The dyeings of both these dyestuffs are very weak tinctorially when applied to rayon. 
rela- 
F. 
thout 
uber’s 
Salt 
L80°- 
90°F. 
35 
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Key: A—Laboratory and research; B—Dyeing or printing; C 
—Finishing; D—Sales; E—Instruction; F—Executive 


Notre. Persons who have obtained employment should notify 
the secretary at once. Prospective employers may file vacancies 
either with the secretary or the AMERICAN DyESTUFF REPORTER. 


A-2 

Education—B.T.C., Lowell Textile Institute, 1932; also 
course in shorthand and typing. 

Experience—None to date, interested in quantitative 
analysis, experimental dyeing, color matching, dye testing 
and dye identification. Ability to learn quickly and will 
go anywhere. 23 years old, single. 


A-5 


Education—B.T.C., Lowell Textile Institute. 

Experience—Assistant chemist in carpet mill, dye tester 
in dye plant, research and analytical work in silk dyeing 
and finishing plant laboratory, plant chemist and over- 
seer of bleaching in surgical dressing plant, assistant chem- 


ist in woolen mill. Age 29. Married. 
A-B-2 
Education—Lowell Evening Textile School, 1917. 
Experience—Five yeass’ experience in hosiery dyeing, 
full fashioned hosiery of silk and cotton and silk, also 
men’s hosiery containing rayon, wool, cotton and cela- 
nese. Several years experience in laboratory work. Has 
also had experience in jig-dyeing of cotton piece goods, 
slub and top dyeing. 
A-E-2 
Education—B.T.C., Lowell Textile Institute, 1933. 
Experience—Assistant instructor in chemistry, Lowell 
Textile Institute. Member of scholastic honorary frater- 
nity. 
A-B-C-1 
Education—Graduate Industrial 
Pratt Institute—1911. 
Experience—One year as plant control chemist, 4 years 
as laboratory chemist with gas company, 13 years as plant 
chemist with bleaching, dyeing and finishing plant. (Rayon 
and cotton piece goods). Formulated processes and put 
them into plant operation, 1 year as chemist and demon- 
strator for dyestuff company, 1 year as superintendent 
colorist with print works printing linen and rayon, 1 
year as director of testing laboratory for national dry 
goods concern. 


Chemical Engineer, 


A-B-E-1 
Education—B.S. in chemistry at C.C.N.Y. 
now on M.A. at Columbia. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 


Members of this association, who are without employment, should forward to the secretary a statement as to their qualifications and experience. This 
information will subsequentiy appear on these pages with an identifying key number. 5 
which may occur in their businesses—A. Newton Graves, Secretary, care Franklin Process Company, Providence, R. | 





Employers are also requested to file with the secretary any vacancies 


Experience—7 years as dye tester and color matcher 
for dye manufacturer; 6 months skein silk and rayon 
dyer; 4 years textile chemist and dyer for cotton finish- 
ing concern; 2 months boss bleacher and 4 vears as 
teacher of organic chemistry and dyeing. Age 38, single. 

A-E-1 

Education—Ph.D., Univ. of Illinois, studied chemical 
engineering at Columbia, licensed chemical engineer, New 
Jersey. 

Experience—10 years’ experience teaching in colleges, 
subjects included chemical and textile subjects. Has had 
broad experience in industrial work including experience 
in testing materials, research and consulting. Will go 
anywhere; references. 

B-1 

Education—Educated and trained in chemistry and cal- 
ico printing in Glasgow, Scotland. 

Experience—Has been with large print works as col- 
orist for 13 years producing first class work on cotton, 
rayon, wool and silk fabrics. 


B-2 
Experience—Boss dyer with one firm for 18 years, 
divisional supt. at print works for 1 year, in charge of 
processing and dyeing of cottons and rayons at large 
bleachery for 6 years. Prefers bleachery in East but will 
go anywhere. References. 
B-3 
Experience—Foreman piece dyer for the past 21 years. 
Can dye the following; celanese, rayon, cotton lacks, 
wool, silk and mixed fabrics. Has knowledge of finish- 
ing and laboratory work. 


References. 


B-6 
Education—Graduate R. I. School of Design. 
Experience—5 years in bleachery, 7% years as as- 
sistant dyer, 2 years as boss dyer end 3 years as superin- 
tendent of dyeing and finishing. Married, 33 years old. 
References. 
B-7 
Experience—4 years as assistant to manager in ribbon 
mill; 2 years as boss dyer on veils, chiffons and silk 
skeins; 5 years as boss dyer on ribbons and skeins (cot- 
ton and silk) ; 7 years as boss dyer on spun silk (pure dye 
and fast) resisted colors; last 12 years as hosiery dyer on 
silk and cotton, silk-cotton, rayon or wool. 
married. References. 


50 years old, 


B-8 
Education—Chemistry and Dyeing Department, Phila- 
delphia Textile School. 


(Turn back to page (9) 13) 
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THE NEW YEAR AND CAPITAL GOODS 


YEAR ago, in a New Year’s message, we expressed 
the hope and belief that 1933 would see improve- 
ment in economic conditions. 


The first few months of the year made this prediction 
seem doubtful of accomplishment but since the end of 
the banking holiday last Spring, conditions have unques- 
tionably improved. 


Reviewing all the developments of the last twelve 
months and endeavoring to assess their influence for good 
or ill, we feel safe in asserting that the worst of the cur- 
rent depression is definitely over and that although recov- 
ery may not be so speedy as we should like, the trend of 
economic conditions during the coming year will unques- 
tionably be upward. 


Only a few weeks since, the nation was greatly excited 
over the possibility of unrestrained inflation. Recent pub- 
lished statements of the President and those in his confi- 
dence, however, have made it clear that real inflation is 
certainly not contemplated in the immediate future. There 
is, of course, always the possibility that such a course will 
ultimately be forced upon the Government through failure 
of national credit, but such a contingency cannot possibly 
occur in the immediate future. 


It is obvious that the Government will utilize all pos- 
sible measures short of actual currency inflation as stimuli 
for general business. The means now receiving most 


serious attention from Government financial experts and 
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one, incidentally, which has wide general popularity is the 
increase of expenditure for capital goods. 


There has been considerable expansion in certain con- 
sumer lines owing to the activities of the N. R. A. and 
other causes but so far capital goods lines—that is, ma- 
chinery and equipment which are used in the manufacture 
of other goods or in the performance of public services— 
have lagged markedly. Thus, railroad equipment buying 
has been virtually at a standstill for several years, build- 
ing construction has been at a minimum, hydro-electric 
and oil development projects have remained in the blue- 
print stage. 

It is now the professed intention of the Government to 
use every effort to stimulate production of goods falling 
in these categories. Probably the means to this end most 
widely used will be direct loans from the R. F. C. to 
permit the purchase of capital goods by those corporations 
which are actually in need of them. 


Probably no type of expenditure does more to improve 
general business than expenditures for capital goods, for 
they mean additional employment of labor by all of the 
concerns who supply such products and, once the products 
themselves are delivered, they require added labor to 
keep them in service. 

It is felt that R. F. C. loans made for this purpose will 
not constitute a direct expansion of national debt as they 
will be, in large part, covered by the obligations of the 
corporations which receive the loans so that in reality the 
expansion in credit will be that of the individual manu- 
facturing concerns rather than of the National Govern- 
ment. This is a most important feature to consider with 
relation to the condition of the national credit. 


It seems to us that there is an opportunity for everyone 
who has influence of any kind with industry to urge upon 
industry the desirability of increasing expenditures for 
capital goods at this time in order to stimulate employ- 
ment and accelerate the velocity of money. If everyone 
who has influence will urge wherever possible increased 
spending of this character, with recourse to the Govern- 
ment for loans where necessary, a tremendous volume of 
business should result within the next six or eight months. 


After all is said and done, our present troubles are 
largely psychological. If all owners of wealth could be 
persuaded overnight that there were no cause for alarm, a 
very different picture would result within twenty-four 
hours. Nothing reassures wealth like current profitable 
business activity and even though this activity may be 
artificially stimulated, it is our opinion that within a very 
short time the appearance of activity will result in an 
actual return of confidence and, consequently, of sound 
business conditions. 


Let us all make up our minds to face 1934 with the con- 
viction that we are on the upward road, to encourage con- 
fidence in ourselves and in others and thus to assist in 
making 1934 a Very Happy New Year. 

As . HE. 
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Cosmetic Regulation Inspired 


By WALDON FAWCETT bv 


T IS an open secret at Washington that the proposed 
revision and extension of the Federal food and drugs 
statutes has been instigated by growing official re- 

sentment against certain proprietary dyes for personal 
use. Thereby is brought to a head a controversial issue 
that has been the subject of considerable discussion for 
some years past. There is, however, this deviation, that 
whereas previous debate has centered largely upon the 
preparation for dyeing the hair of the head the current 
revolt, expressed in the drastic Tugwell Bill, has been 
precipitated in consequence of the allegedly dangerous 
propreties of certain concoctions supposedly for use in 
dyeing eyebrows and eyelashes. 

The Copeland-Sirovich Bill, authorship of which is 
usually attributed to Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Tugwell, expands the existing basic law of 1906 in vari- 
ous directions. Most notably, though, by inclusion of 
The present law is wholly without jurisdiction 
over cosmetics except in those rare instances when the 
labeling bears medicinal claims. 


cosmetics. 


With the extensive de- 
velopment in recent years of toilet goods, porclaimed as 
efficacious for a wide variety of uses, there has come, 
from time to time more or less agitation for revision of 
the Food and Drugs Act to encompass cosmetics, etc. 

Confessedly it has been the methods of advertising a 
number of the supposedly harmless toilet aids that have 
been mainly responsible for the present move to police 
cosmetics and, particularly, for the penalties upon decep- 
tive advertising proposed in the Tugwell Bill. In several 
conspicuous instances within the past year or two, tragic 
occurrences have resulted from the unwitting use of prod- 
ucts containing highly dangerous ingredients though ad- 
vertised and labeled as entirely harmless. 

Perhaps the new policy at the Department was pro- 
voked at the outset by the observation of the officials of 
the U. S. Food and Drug Administration of the conse- 
quences of the use of the depilatory known as “Koremlu 
Cream.” This product, represented as entirely harmless 
and actually beneficial to the skin, was found by the De- 
partment chemists to contain a highly poisonous chemical 
—thallium acetate. The records of the Department show 
that its widespread utilization for the removal of su- 
perfluous hair caused many cases of severe injury to users 
before the manufacturer was forced into bankruptcy by 
accumulation of damage suits. Following upon this in- 
itial offender came cumulative transgressions by hair dyes, 


Proprietary Dyes 





etc., which gave the actual urge for the Tugwell draft 


which encompasses as “cosmetics” all substances and 
preparations intended for cleansing or altering the ap- 
pearance of or promoting the attractiveness of the person. 

The attack on dye-culprits was led by W. G. Campbell, 
Chief of the U. S. Food and Drug Administration, when 
he a few weeks ago made his first expose of ‘“Lash-Lure,” 
an eyelash dye manufactured by Lash-Lure, Inc., Los 
Angeles, California. Chief Campbell told the press that 
his organization had investigated the case of a prominent 
clubwoman in Dayton, Ohio, who was made totally blind 
as a result of an application made by a beauty parlor 
operator using “this highly poisonous cosmetic.” He 
quoted the American Medical Association as stating that 
Lash-Lure contains “an aniline dye which is extremely 
corrosive and capable of burning away the outer coating 
of the eyes.” In a “newsreel” talk, released to motion 
picture theatres, Assistant Secretary Tugwell accompanied 
a visualization of a laboratory test by a Department 
scientist with the comment: “He finds that this cosmetic 
contains a coal-tar dye that is extremely poisonous to some 
people. This explains why women who use this stuff are 
having the outer coatings of their eyeballs burned off and 
are becoming blind as a result. Such products ought not 
Manufacturers should be compelled to put 
only honest, safe products on the market and in their 
advertising they should represent them truthfully.” 

Dr. Campbell and his associates, incident to their rou- 


to be sold. 


tine analyses to determine the curative or therapeutic ef- 
fects of drug products, have investigated a number of 
specialties in which dyes, etc., play a part. Thus there 
has been scrutiny of preparations such as Mrs. Potter’s 
Walnut Tint Hair Stain and Simplex Hair Coloring. 
This type of preparations are alleged by the Department 
to contain Paraphenylene-Diamine and this ingredient, it 
is charged, may produce violent local dermatitis. In citing 
Notox and other indicted examples, the officials assert 
that the criticized element may be absorbed by a habitual 
user, causing general weakness, stomach disorders, dizzi- 
ness, double vision, asthmatic attacks, etc. Comment is 
added that France, Germany and Austria long ago pro 
hibited the use fo paraphenylene-diamine but that manu- 
facturers there do not hesitate to export it to America 
where it is widely used as an ingredient of hair dyes. 

In the class of hair dyes containing lead, the Depart- 


(Continued on page 29) 
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THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECT OF MILLING 


(Continued from page 4) 


Some time ago Speakman and Stott (J. Text. Inst., 
1931, 22, 339) designed special apparatus to measure the 
frictional resistance to motion of wool fibers in the direc- 
tion of the root-end, and in the direction of the tip. It 
was considered that the observed difference in friction 
would constitute a measure of the degree of scaliness of 
the wool and also of the effectiveness of the scales in 
causing shrinkage during milling. This apparatus is shown 
in Fig. 1 and consists essentially of a base board A to 
which is hinged at H a strip of Board B. 
of strip 3 


The slant 
can be adjusted to any angle © by tightening 
or slackening the cord S which passes over a pulley wheel 
P. Secured to strip B is a layer C of special pile wool 
fabric and on this rests a wood block D which carries 
specially arranged wool fibers and which is more clearly 
shown in Fig. 2. 


Referring to Fig. 2 it may be noted 
that F represents upwards of fifty wool fibers arranged 
parallel to each other and with their scales pointing in 
the same direction; they are fastened to the base board A 
by means of shellac and are just maintained taut by means 
of the strips B and C. 





A 


Fig. 1—Apparatus for determining the scaliness of wool fibers. 


The pile fabric C was a face cloth having a trial pile 
finish and was considered as the nearest attainable equiva- 


lent of a surface consisting of wool fibers aligned parallel 
to each other. 





Fig. 2. 
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In the experiments, the block D is first placed on the 
top of surface C so that the scales of the fifty fibers point 
either away or towards the hinge H and so that the fibers 
themselves are in contact with the surface C. The slant 
of strip B is then increased until the block D commences 
to slip; the angle of slope (slip) is then noted, say @,. 
Then the direction of the fibers is reversed and the angle 
of slip again determined in a similar manner, say @.,. 
In this manner the angles of slip O, and @, are obtained 
when the fibers are sliding with the scales favoring and 
opposing motion respectively. Precautions are taken to 
obtain reliable results and to avoid discrepancies arising 
from any unevenness in the surface of C. Under such 
circumstances it was discovered that the following rela- 
tionship obtained: 

(tan C, — O,) 
Percentage difference in friction — ———————- *_ 100 


- Q 
tan ©, 


and that this per cent friction was independent of any load 
which may be placed on block D for the purpose of press- 
ing it closely on surface C. 

In this manner the following results were obtained and 
they are particularly interesting: 


Average Fiber 


% Difference Diameter 
Wool in Friction  (p Units) 
Tasmanian Super-quality Merino 50.0 16.1 
90’s Australian Merino.......... 42.9 17.4 
80’s Australian Merino.......... 60.4 a 
80's Cape Merino............... 52.0 18.3 
70's Cape Merimb. ... «02000000065 59.4 19.0 
Pr © Ce TTI. 5 oss inc dake 60.0 19.4 
Os Cape Metin®. . ........6.2255. 52.0 20.8 
GOs Cage BEGIMNO. 2 oo. cc wnwe ess 44.3 21.4 
70’s Australian Merino.......... 39.8 22.0 
64’s Australian Merino.......... 44.0 23.0 
60’s Australian Merino.......... S37 24.8 
60’s Australian Merino.......... 35.0 27 4 
Asistrahan Merino «.......4. 0... 22.6 S32 
GUERIN. as dais 6s kao a alee 28.3 32.8 
Momemey Bierce .... 2.06.00 s5e ss as 34.3 
30'S SOUNGOWN .00..s0e0s00% LaF ols 
RII 9S Sg ca piesa esas ewe 2a.2 23.8 
RHEE cs ao ante aaa Sin ae Sond 23:9 40.9 
Omtiord. TOW soc. hos 5d cc cicc oa 0 Zi3 41.7 
IE kid dacaideaesers 16.3 36.8 
REN. tsa inde Gs Aaitt ak woe 13.5 38.0 
EE 26.6 hike sAe be Geka 5.0 31.7 


It is at once evident that if the frictional difference is 
a reliable measure of the milling properties of a wool, 
then mohair should be much less suitable for milling than 
a Merino wool; this in fact is the case, and the value of 
the frictional difference factor appears substantiated. But 
it must be pointed out that in some earlier investigations 
by Speakman and Goodings (J. Text. Inst., 1926, 17, 607) 
the milling properties of similar fabrics made from 
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Wensleydale, Oxford Down, and Southdown wools were 
compared with the following results: 
Wool 
Wensleydale 
Oxford Down 


% Shrinkage in Milling 


Southdown 
It is here noticed that the order of milling efficiency 
is exactly opposite to the order of scaliness as indicated 
Thus other than 
scaliness must in these instances be assumed to play a 
more important part. 


by the frictional difference. factors 


Another feature worthy of note which is indicated by 
the table of frictional differences given above is that the 
degree of scaliness (per cent difference in friction) appears 
to decrease as the wool fiber becomes coarser. In fact it is 
shown in Fig. 3 that this relationship is nearly linear. 
Apparently the finer the fibers the greater is the friction 
between them when rubbed over each other with the scales 
pointing in opposite directions. 


yo 


f 

§ 

< 

e 

§ 

: 

: 

‘ 
8 
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Q 23 RY 
Fibre Diameéer 


Fig. 3—Curve showing the relationship between fiber diameter and degree 


of scaliness. 


Considering the results obtained as a whole it may be 
concluded that in comparing the milling properties of two 
types of wool which differ very widely as regards their 
scaliness (for example, Merino wool and mohair) it is 
likely that the dominating factor will be the degree of 
scaliness. But in dealing with wools having slightly dif- 
fering degrees of scaliness then it is possible that scaliness 
may not be a reliable means. for comparing their milling 
properties since its influence may be outweighed by other 
factors of more importance. 

Quite recently Speakman, Stott, and Chang have in- 
vestigated the scaliness of various wools in relation to 
their milling properties by a procedure similar to that 
described above except that contact between the parallel 
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fibers and the fabric surface was made under water. But 
before dealing with these investigations it will be con- 
venient to refer to a paper on the properties of wool fibers 
by S. A. Shorter (J. Soc. Dyers and Col., 1923, 39, 270). 
Shorter has considered the milling process from both the 
practical and theoretical viewpoints and has put forward 
extremely interesting views to account for the manner in 
which wool fabric shrinks and felts during this process. 


Milling is considered as primarily due to the fact that 
a wool fabric becomes, under suitable conditions of fiber 
contact (induced by moisture and still more by milling 
agents) a collection of self-tightening mechanisms, that 
is to say, mechanisms whereby the haphazard external 
forces acting on the fabric, are transformed so as to pro- 
The conditions 
of fiber contact are further considered to be largely af- 


duce a consistently consolidating effect. 


fected by the scales on the wool fibers. 


Shorter considers the behavior of a single wool fiber 


entangled in the midst of other fibers at two points along 
its length. It appears probable that these entanglements 
can be either of two classes:— (a) those in which the 
entanglement is so tight that no motion of the fiber is 
possible, and (2) those in which there is sufficient free- 
dom for the fiber to move, relative to the entanglement, 
in the direction of the root end, that is, the direction 
which (as already pointed out) is favored by the presence 
of the scales. Entanglements of the first class need not 
be considered further since they allow of no increased 
consolidation. But in general, a fiber will have entangle- 
ments of the second class, and this demands further ex- 
amination. 

With regard to a fiber which at one point has an en- 
tanglement of class (1), that is, a point of complete or 
immovable entanglement, and which at another point has 
an entanglement of class (2), that is, a point of partial 
or movable entanglement, it is obvious that two condi- 
tions may exist. In the one condition (a), the scales 
on the fiber between the two entanglements point towards 
the point of complete entanglement, and in the other (b), 
the scales point towards the point of partial entanglement. 

In case (a), any movement of the wool will cause the 
fiber to move so as to diminish the distance between the 
two entanglements. This effect is produced by the root 
end of the fiber retreating further into the point of mova- 
ble entanglement, such retreat being favored by the scales 
and the direction in which they point. In this manner 
the two entanglements are drawn closer together and the 
wool material thereby shrinks or mills. This effect is 
permanent, for on withdrawal of the external forces caus- 
ing movement of the wool material the scales prevent the 
root end of the fiber from being drawn out of the point 
of entanglement into which it has retreated. This action 
has been likened by Shorter to the effect of self-tightening 


(Continued on page 29) 
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handcuffs which automatically tighten as the prisoner 
struggles, 

In case (b), disturbance of the wool material will lead 
to an increase of length of fiber between the two en- 
tanglements since the direction in which the scales point 
allows a withdrawal of the fiber from the point of partial 
entanglement. If the fiber were a rigid rod this would 
tend to produce a local expansion of the fabric, but owing 
to lack of appreciable flexural rigidity of the fiber it 
merely loops and ultimately becomes entangled with other 
fibers. 

Thus Shorter explains the milling process by reference 
to the two fundamental factors: (1) uni-directional free- 
dom of motion of the fibers due to the surface scales and 
the direction in which they point, and (2) lack of appreci- 
able flexural rigidity of the fiber. 

As previously mentioned, milling of wool goods is car- 
ried out in an aqueous medium so that measurements of 
the frictional forces between wool fibers due to scaliness 
should be carried out in water and not when the wool is 
dry. It is well known of course that wool materials can- 
not be milled in the dry condition. Hence for the pur- 
pose of obtaining an explanation of the lack of agreement 
between the scaliness as found for Southdown, Oxford 
Down, and Wensleydale wools and their relative milling 
properties, Speakman, Stott, and Chang have recently re- 
peated their measurements of scaliness under water (J. 
Text. Inst., 1933, 24, 273) instead of in air as hitherto. 
The results are as follows: 


Fiber Diameter 


Type of Wool Scaliness (p Units) 
Tasmanian Super-quality Merino 119.5 17.0 
Cape Merine 90S... ...5.00.2.5 69.5 19.3 
Sowtmdown 56'S <....0. sess 56.2 29.0 
Australian Merino 60’s......... 49.1 24.7 
a reer oer re ye 47.3 32.2 
OTOR IOOW os 6cces cence 46.9 38.1 
NM cic onc ae sisarce 43.4 23.6 
BRE oi cai sot g celle is lascanioun 42.9 33.6 
III 5h otis oii ew ee aw a 33.8 36.4 
EN aso aatk; Sano a adie 137 37.0 


An easily observable point emphasized by the above 
results is that the degree of scaliness of a wool fiber 
measured under water is much higher than when measured 
in air. Presumably this is due to the swelling of the fiber 
such that the scales become more deeply embedded in each 
other. The scaliness of the Tasmanian wool is surpris- 
ingly high. But more important is the fact that the 
scaliness of the Southdown, Oxford Down, and Wensley- 
dale wools is in the same order with water as with air, 
and that this order is inverse to that indicated by their 
milling properties as found by practical experience and 
experiment. The conclusion must therefore be reached 
that milling properties are dependent on other factors 
than scaliness alone. 


(To be concluded in the next issue) 
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ment is making examples of Hess Hair Milk, Wyeth’s 
Sage and Sulphur Compound, “Color-Bak,” put out by 
United Remedies, Inc., Parker’s Hair Balsam, and Odell’s 
Hair Color Restorer. As to consequences with this cate- 
gory, the Department declares that while lead is absorbed 
slowly it accumulates in the system resulting in chronic 
lead poisoning manifested by malnutrition, anemia, pain- 
ful joints, abdominal tremors, and sometimes convulsions. 
It is remarked that local injury to skin and scalp may also 
result, as has been attested by a number of cases that 
have come under the notice of the Department. 


Under fire in the Departmental campaign as guilty of 
containing silver or pyrogallol or both are Buckingham’s 
Dye, Mary L. Goldman's Gray Hair Color Restorer, 
Kalochrom Hair Dye, Richmond Hair Dye, Triumph 
Hair Dye, B. Paul’s Hair Coloring Mixture, Haywood’s 
Nubian Hair Dye, and B. Paul’s Liquid Mixture. By 
the Department diagnosis continued use of silver may 
cause argyrism, a permanent bluish-black discoloration of 
the skin and mucous membranes, produced by absorp- 
tion of silver. As for pyrogallol which may also be ab- 
sorbed, it is deemed capable of producing severe inflam- 
mation of the skin and in some instances acute kidney 
inflammation, difficult breathing, and even convulsions fol- 
lowed possibly by collapse and death. 


The hair preparations that contain thallium acetate 
carry, by Departmental appraisal, potentialities of bald- 
ness, severe muscular pains, weakness, general nerve im- 
pairment and paralysis. Beaver’s Hair Tonic and other 
carriers of mercury are represented as conveying risks to 
individuals highly suceptible to mercurial poisoning. _ Ir- 
ritation or corrosion of the skin is instanced as the least 
of their perils. Strictures are likewise laid upon prepara- 
tions exampled by Del-a-Tone and X-Bazin which are 
reputed to contain barium sulfide to which latter is im- 


puted capability for corroding and injuring the skin. 


Hearings conducted by a sub-committee of the United 
States Senate, preliminary to the rewriting in Committee 
of the Tugwell Bill, indicated that the burden of the op- 
position in industrial quarters is directed at the advertis- 
ing provision and other revolutionary phases of the Bill 
rather than against the proposal to stretch jurisdiction to 
cosmetics. The impression at the Capitol is that if any 
general revision of the Regulatory statutes is enacted by 
this Congress it will provide for censorship of cosmetics. 
Meanwhile the Department indicates that it will continue, 
by every means in its power, to warn the public of the 


dangers involved in poisonous dye preparations. 
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Acquires Maryland Chemical Co. 

The American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation on 
December first acquired the Maryland Chemical Com- 
pany, of Baltimore, Maryland, which, under the direction 
of Mr. Samuel M. Leidy, as Vice-President and General 
Manager, will be operated as a subsidiary of the Amer- 
ican Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation. The Maryland 
Chemical Company specializes in the sale of Mineral 
Acids, Alkalies, Alums, Phosphates of Soda, Ammonia, 
Silicate of Soda, Glauber’s Salt, and other chemicals, in 
the Baltimore territory, including Washington, D, C. 


NEW PATENTS 
(Abstracted by S.0.C.M.A.) 


Water Soluble of Indigoid Dyestuffs. 
(Comprises reacting upon suitable indigoid dyestuffs in 
anhydrous pyridine, with benzoic acid-m-sulfo-chloride ; 
of particular value in dyeing and printing, as they may be 
easily reconverted into the original dyestuffs on the fiber.) 
Walter Mieg, Opladen, and Rudolf M. Heidenreich, 
Leverkusen-on-the-Rhine, Ger., assignors to General Ani- 


line Wks., Inc., N. Y., N. Y., No. 1,933,993, Nov. 7, 1933. 


Derivatives 


Azodyestuff. (New water insoluble azodyestuffs which 
are obtainable from hydroxy-naphtho-carbazole carboxylic 
acid arylamides by coupling same with unsulfonated and 
uncarboxylated diazotized aromatic amines; when pro- 
duced on the fiber, give reddish brown to black dyeings 
of satisfactory fastness properties.) Albert Schmelzer, 
Fritz Ballauf and Heinrich Hefner, Elberfeld, Ger., as- 
signors to General Aniline Wks., Inc., N. Y., N. Y., No. 


1,934,009, Nov. 7, 1933. 


Carbocyanine Dyes and Method of Preparing Them. 
( Photo-sensitizing dyes, more specifically comprises con- 
densing, under the influence of heat, a 1-methylbenzothia- 
zole alkyl-p-toluene sulfonate with a trialkyl ortho-propio- 
nate.) Leslie G. S. Brooker, Rochester, N. Y.. assignor 
to Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., No. 1,934,657, 
Nov. 7, 1933. 


Carbocyanine Dyes and Method of Preparing Them. 
(Photo-sensitizing dyes more specifically comprises con- 
densing, under the influence of heat, a 1-methylbenzothia- 
zole alkyl-p-toluene-sulfonate with triethyl orthophenyl- 
acetate.) Leslie G. S. Brooker, Rochester, N. Y., assignor 
to Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., No. 1,934,658, 
Nov. 7, 1933. 


Carbocyanine Dyes and Method of Preparing Them. 
(Photographic sensitizing dyes, a 2 :2'-dialkyl-8-arylthio- 
earbocyanine salt in which the aryl radical belongs to the 
benzene series.) Leslie G. S, Brooker, Rochester, N. Y., 
assignor to Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., No. 
1,934,659, Nov. 7, 1933. 


Safranine Dyestuff Intermediates and Process of Pre- 
paring the Same. (Readily converted into dyestuffs of 
the safranine series yielding shades of greenish blue hav- 
ing excellent fastness properties to both light and wash- 
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ing; comprises condensing cresidine, with para-nitro- 
chloro-benzene-ortho-sulfonic acid in the presence of an 
alkaline reacting substance.) Walter C. Meuly, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., assignor, by mesne assignments, to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., No, 1,934,727, Nov. 14, 1933. 

Vat Dyestuffs of the Anthraquinone Series and a Proc- 
ess of Preparing Them. 
condensing 


(More specifically, comprises 
with 4.4’-diphenyl- 
ether-dicarboxylic acid chloride by heating the components 
in the presence of nitrobenzene.) Johann Rosenbach, 
Wiesbaden, and Willy Lassman, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Ger., assignors to General Aniline Works, Inc., N. Y., 
N. Y., No. 1,934,771, Nov. 14, 1933. 


]-amino-anthraquinone 


BOOK REVIEW 


Handbook of Chemistry and Physics. 18th Edi- 
tion. Chemical Rubber Co., Cleveland, Ohio. p. 1818. 


The new edition of the Handbook of Chemistry and 
Physics not only involves a revision of previous material 
but in addition several pages of new material have been 
added. 

One of the noteworthy revisions is that of the table 
of Physical Constants of Inorganic Compounds. This 
table has been completely revised and nearly a thousand 
new compounds have been added. The metal-organic 
compounds have been segregated into a separate group 
following the main table; there is also a new and com- 
plete solubility chart as well as many other important 
additions and revisions. The editor and publisher of this 
handbook are to be commended for having made avail- 
able such a useful and complete reference manual. No 
chemical library should be without it. 


CLASSIFIED 


The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this column 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion. 
For all other types of advertisements—i.e., help wanted, ma- 


chinery or supplies for sale—the rate is $5.00 per column inch 
or less per insertion. 


Two wooden Vat Machines for neutralizing and finish- 
ing mercerized yarns, equipped with copper steam pipe, 
monel metal propeller and shaft. Each tub to be complete 
with yarn racks having monel bolts and fittings, and each 
machine to have two sets of sticks. Machines of 125 
Ib. capacity each handling 54” skeins of yarn sized from 
24 to 70 single and 2 ply, the batches from mercerizer 
to weigh 42 lbs. each, three batches to be accumulated 
to go through the neutralizing and finishing baths. Write 
Box No. 798, American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 








